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NOT WET «+++ BUT DRY 


A wet gas is an atome- A dry a , the net and 
ized mixture of gasoline better Texaco, vaporizes 
vapor with liquid drops completely. It forms a 
of raw gasoline. These = dry gas—a perfect mix- 
drops, separating at ture of gasoline vapor 
manifold bends, resule and air, which provides 
in uneven distribution aneven flow of fuel and 
and flooded cylinders power toevery cylinder. 
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the new delight in driving with - 


this better gasoline 














You can actually feel the difference at Ordinary gasoline atomizes in 
, . co 2 the manifold, forming a “‘wet”’ 

the wheel. You cannot mistake it, in , ae 
§ gas. (Little unbroken globules 
any car, on any hill. The difference is of gasoline collect in the bends 


evident in the plain figures that record of the manifold, and the gas 
hf _ a ; that is drawn into the cylinders 
your distances. The difference is clear SE 7 aE 
as daylight when you contend with the it, tending to resist ignition.) 
- ‘Texaco, on the other hand, 
turbulence of traflic. | Maa vibe ss 
vaporizes, forming a “dry” gas. 
: The whole volume of each in- 
In the same car, on the same roads, pene em 
ai take is so finely broken up that 
under the same conditions—the vapor- ic becomes truly “dey”; iani- 


IZING quality of the NCW and Aetter tion is instantaneous and com- 


sis : ; ; P bustion is complete.) 

Texaco Gasoline will certainly yield ' 
; 3 Anywhere you see a Texaco 

new power, higher mileage, better pump—that is the place! 


responsiveness. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 





The NEW and BETTER 


TEXACO 


forms a Dry Gas 


Buy Motor Oil by name—TEXACO—clean, clear, golden 
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Our Business Method 
The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 


It is practical, always honest, clean, faith- 
ful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 


fair play to all men. Contributions 
invited from all persons possessing gump- 
tion and knowledge, who know what's 
what and who can stop after saying it. 

The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
50 cents, one year for twenty-five cents; to 
Philadelphia, Canada and 
two years for $1.00. 


and 


subscribers in 
foreign countries, 
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Fair Play 


j 
We believe that all the advertisements in 
paper are trustworthy. To prove our | 
faith by works, we will make good to actual | 
subscribers any loss outeinel by trusti: | 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swin 

Just as we can not guarantee a pie’s 

tail to curl in any partious direction, so we 
shall not attempt to ust trifling disputes i 
between subscribers = honorable business i 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure / 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


Pa., CHARLES F. JENKINS, President 




















‘Pictures 


\M sure you like Jean Oldham’s cover 

ture this month. The Fourth of 
July orator, whose vest and style of 
both date from the Mexican 


oratory 
War, I think, is addressing his audi- 

ence ove! the radio. 
The traption against the wall back of 
the microphone, in case you don’t know, is 


the signal-light system that tells the opera- 
radio station and the speakers 


~ +} 


tors of 
when everything is clear, etc. 
Next month the cover picture will be en- 


tirely different. I won't tell you what it is, 
but it is remarkable for one thing, anyway— 
four different people had a hand in 
I know I like it, because I was 


people! 


at least 
painting it 
one ot the iour 


All the advertisers in this paper are reliable. 
They have to be, or they, couldn’t get in on 
any terms tead the Fair Play notice at 
the top of this page. Then fearlessly order 
anything you may want from any of our 


advertisers 


I ntroducing Miss Queal 


NEW NAME appears in the list of the 
editorial staff at the top of this page. 
This is Lucy M. Queal, who joins us this 


month with the title of Household Service 
Director. We intend to make The Farm 
Journal more and more interesting and useful 
to oyr women readers, and Miss Queal will 
aid us in keeping you informed as to house- 
hold affairs, child eare, child nutrition and 


nutrition generally, decoration, new clothes, 
health and beauty, and much more besides. 
I printed a very interesting and helpful 
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The Duck: “I knew pineapple and salmon 
came in cans, but I never heard of putting up 
worms that way. It’s a fine idea.” Friend 
Duck’s idea was wrong, however, and that 
reminds us that the ideas you find in The Farm 


Journal are not only fine, but they are right; 
you can depend on them 











article by Miss Queal on new table linens a 
couple of months ago. Probably you saw it. 
If you have questions on any of the above 
subjects, or any others, for that matter, 
address them to me or to Miss Queal or Miss 
Gussmann, and I am very sure we can give 
you the information you want. 
will have a picture of Miss Queal next 
month, too; it was not quite ready to print 
when this issue went to press. 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


EALIZING that persons unacquainted 
with The Farm Journal may hesitate to 
subscribe and pay for several years in ad- 
vance, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal,any subscriber may no- 
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tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 


Fifty Kinds of Topics 
HERE never was a wider selection of 
good reading than you are going to get 
in the August Farm Journal. 

Our writers cover many subjects and 
many kinds of subjects in each issue, as you 
probably know, because réading tastes differ 
so much, and we come in the class of a gen- 
eral magazine for farm families, as well as a 
technical farming business paper. 

August will have, accordingly, a highly 
diversified choice of subjects. One article 
will tell of the fleet of ships that comes back 
from the North Pacific Coast each year with 
the season’s pack of salmon. Another tells 
of window gardens and indoor flowers for 
next winter. Another, by a distinguished 
writer known all over the world, discusses 
the guarantee or insurance of bank deposits. 
Another tells of the newest machines de- 
veloped for mechanical picking of cotton, 
pag = ll that make it possible to net six 
or seven cents profit on 13-cent cotton. 

Two other articles—and I class them to- 
gether because they are so unlike—are on 
new designs for pillow embroideries and 
quilts, and the ‘‘export debenture” plan for 
relieving the domestic market of crop 
surpluses. 

Of course there are fifty other articles, 
long and short, on fifty other topics. I 
didn’t start to tell all that is coming next 
month, however, but to call your attention 
to the range of subjects that you will find 
in the magazine, not only this month but 
every month. 


/ ~ 


Lots of folks think that sending a few sub- 
scriptions to The Farm Journal’s office is a 


pretty easy way of getting some of the gifts 
The Farm Journal gives. 


they want and 
’Tis, too. 
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Sweet (?) girl graduate 





Get rid of dandruff 


Many a girl otherwise sweet, and many 
a man otherwise charming, is rejected 
because of loose dandruff (epithelial 
debris). 

Put it up to yourself. Could you 
really be interested for long in anyone 
careless ‘enough to permit such a 
disgusting condition? 

For, after all, loose dandruff is 
now easy to check, by the sys- 
tematic use of Listerine, the 
safe antiseptic. 


You simply douse it on full 


ai | 


—and dandruff simply do 





strength and massage thoroughly. A\l- 
most immediately you note improve- 
ment. Keep it up several days sys- 
tematically. We'll wager final results 
will delight you. 
Whenever you have any evidence 
of dandruff don’t delay treatment. 
Go after it immediately with 
Listerine. 


It puts you on the pleasant 

and polite side. Lambert 
Pharmacal. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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Y best luck with sweet 
clover comes from sow- 
ing it by itself,” says 
R. O. Jackson, Mills 
county, Iowa. R. O. 
gets pasture from June on, and in fall a 


crop of hay. Corn follows the succeeding 


year. The sweet clover is sown in spring on 
corn ground, from which stalks are removed 
this means cleaner hay). Then R. O. 


double-disks, and follows with a seeder and 
spike-tooth harrow. Next comes the cor- 
rugated roller. ‘‘No matter how dry it is, 
I get a stand,” says Jackson. ‘One year 
when neighbors had failures with oats-sweet 
clover seedings, I got a ton of hay per 
acre from sweet clover sown alone.” G.H. 


Two Cents Two cents a hole is what it 
a Woodchuck costs to gas woodchucks 
with calcium cyanid. A 
small tablespoonful of the powder or 
crystals is put in each hole, the opening is 
closed with earth, and that’s all for Mr. 
Woodchuck. Yes, it works—here’s proof: 
A skunk took possession of an old wood- 
chuck den in Genesee county, N. Y., last 
winter, and in the course of housecleaning 
dragged ten woodchuck skeletons out. 


Chaff for Pack the chaff and leaves of 
the Hens clover and alfalfa in large gunny 

sacks as it accumulates on the 
barn floor when the alfalfa or clover hay is 
being drawn into the barn. Put this away 
for poultry next winter. "Twill cut down 
the feed bill and boost the egg yield. 


Double Canvas, To roll grain-binder can- 
Then Roll Up vas for storing when not 

in use, fold with the straps 
and buckles at one end, and begin rolling 
around the canyas-slat at the other end. 
This forms a compact center, leaving the 
straps and buckles on the outside. If 
rolled from either end without folding, the 
straps and buckles leave a cavity in the 
center which is so inviting for mice. 0.C. 








The offer of Pine Dell Perfection soy- 
beans for testing by county agents 
brought over 200 letters. Those who 
are for the first time trying soybeans 
for hay may want to know how to cure 
the beans on tripods, hence the photos 


of tripods (suitable for alfalfa as well as soybeans). These tripods fold right up 
into a bundle when not in use, and are tied with a tarred rope fastened to one leg, 
about half-way up. Legs, 7 feet long; through top of each a %¢-inch hole. No 12 
wire run through this twice and twisted. Crosspieces, 514 feet long. Projecting 
end, 14 inches. This is nailed to the leg with a ten-penny nail, clinched. Other 
end free. Pieces of wood are 1% inches square. A tripod holds 250. or 300 pounds 
of cured hay. To remove tripod, push the shock over. One shock makes a good 
load for bull-rake. In shocking, put a big forkful on each carrier first, then build up. 


Better Lu- If the old hay-rake wheels are 
brication hard to grease, drill holes 

through the hubs to the inside, 
then set hard-oil cups in them with the 
threaded end turned into the wood. If the 
hub is of metal, the hole will have to be 
threaded. With these cups in place you 
can force grease all over the axle without 
removing the wheels. New machinery has 
provision at all important points for pres- 
sure lubrication. 


Speaking of In Indiana, where canning 
Rotations plants are common, a friend 

uses oats and sweet clover, 
tomatoes, and corn in a three-year scheme 
that is not only profitable but is putting 
his soil in better condition as well. He cuts 
the oats for hay, pastures the sweet clover 
and plows it under in spring after the 


growth has started. He does not like to 
follow corn with tomatoes because the 
stalks often bother the transplanter and 
in cultivation, so he follows tomatoes with 
corn. Hibs soil is certainly in good physical 
condition. In your locality some other 
crop might replace tomatoes in the rota- 
tion. ©. 


Paint Silo To check decay of wooden 
While Empty silos, paint them inside with 

wood preservative, put on 
hot, before refilling. This treatment will 
not taint silage. The outside can be 
painted to match other farm buildings. 
Before painting the silo, be sure to tighten 
all the hoops and guy wires, and thor- 
oughly clean the silo inside. If the roof is 
of metal, give it a coat of red lead to pre- 
vent rust. 





Big profits can not be 
expected on poor land, 
for there is too much 
good land. Your best 
hope is to enrich the 
soil by the three-L sys- 
tem—lime, legumes, 


livestock. R.H.L., Ky. 


Don’t be a marginal 
producer. The farmer 
with greatest spread 
between production 
cost and selling price 
can best stand low 
prices Brains and 
perspiration together will make more 
spread W. R. McK., Md. 
For plowing down, sweet clover is better 
than red or mammoth. Try the biennial 
white sweet clover. S. J., Ohio. 
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(County Agent Says: 


bigger yields at lower costs? EZ. D.,N.J. 


A fine, firm seed-bed for winter wheat. 
Plow early, use a cultipacker, and don’t 
sow before a safe date. . By all means, 
plow early—as soon as the crop is off 
the land. This checks evaporation of 
moisture from the soil. L. H.W.,N.Y. 


Thirty New Jersey 
farmers had an av- 
erage yield of 205 bush- 
els of potatoes at an 
average cost of 78 
cents a bushel. Highest 
cost, $1.25; lowest, 
57 cents. Fourteen of 
the 30 sprayed from 
one to five times, giv- 
ing an average increase 
of 29 bushels with a 
cost 12 cents lower 
than the other 16. Is 
anything better and 
more satisfying than 


If all dairy cows their rations might 
choose, 


Alfalfa would win and poor timothy lose. 
W.S., Mo. 
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Why tractor owners use 


ETHYL GASOLINE 























Note out = 


The conditions under which tractors 
are operated make their engines carbon 
very quickly, and the dirt and dust drawn 
into the cylinders mix with the carbon. 






































These deposits so raise the temperature 
and compression of the engine using ordi- 
nary gasoline or kerosene that “knocking”’ 
develops, power is lost, you have the trouble Ethyl Gasoline was developed by General 
and expense of cleaning out the cylinders—not Motors Research Laboratories after eight years 
to speak of the time lost during the tilling of research. It makes gasoline engines of all 
kinds perform more efficiently. Use it for your 
tractor, for your truck, for your passenger car. 
The first tankful will convince you of its supe- 


plows or other agricultural implements, which 
means more land cultivated at lower cost. 


season. 

With Ethyl Gasoline carbon and dirt de- 
posits become a benefit. Ethyl Gasoline is a 
“‘knockless” fuel. It burns evenly under all 
conditions. Consequently the extra pressure 
created by the deposits is transformed into 
extra power. 

With Ethyl Gasoline you can drag more Ethyl Gasoline Corp., 25 Broadway, New York 


riority. 

On sale by responsible oil companies at 
stations which display the emblem “ETHYL” 
trademark shown above. 





Ethyl Gasoline means more furrows per day; less cost per acre 
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cAnd Here’s “Doc ‘Rogers 


Writing us already about 1928 Presidential candidates 


Mr. Arthur Jenkins Comma 
Philadelphia Comma Pa Period 
My dear Mr. Jenkins colon dash para- 


graph 
I see where the Atlantic Monthly has 
wrote to Al Smith asking if there is any 


reason why his being a Methodist would 
interfere with his being a good President 





and the Review of Reviews has wrote Mr. 
Coolidge asking him if a third cup of coffee 
would hurt his wind enough to keep him 
out of the race in 1928. Here are a few 
questions I wish The Farm Journal would 
ask a few candidates and other public men: 


Senator Jim Reed. 

If you are elected President of the 
United States would you feel that your 
ability as a investigating sleuth would 
make it necessary for you to neglect 
your presidential duties by going on the 
road as a blood hound in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin? Would your zeal as a Prohi- 
bitionist cause you to spend part time as 
an undercover man in the Prohibition 
Enforcement Service? 


Wayne B. Wheeler. 
Do you ever put salt in your beer? 
Answer Yes or no. If not, how can you 
explain your position to the millions and 
millions of working men and women 
whose livelihood depends on the galt 
shaker industry? 


Dr. Copeland. 
What advice have you to offer to ex- 
pectant fathers? 


Senator Heflin. 
Are you willing to make a pledge to the 
voters, that in case of your election, that 
at no time, either directly or indirectly, 


would you carry out any orders or sug- 
gestions from Rome? 


Thomas A. Edison 
Do you consider your membership in 
Tammany Hall a bar to the Presidency? 
What do you know about bars in. Tam- 
many Hall, anyway? 


Henry Ford. 
If you are the choice of the people will 
you promise that in selecting your 
Cabinet that it will not be entirely 
Jewish? And what kind of a gear-shift 
are you putting in this new car? 


Senator Edwards. 
What kind of beauty clay do you use? 


William Howard Taft. 


Is it true that at one time in your life 








you were a toe dancer and slack wire 
performer? Answer yes or no. 


Of course, Mr. Jenkins the trick is to 
get a definite answer on anything from any 
candidate. We asked Congressman Waffle- 
iron who is running on the Demopublican 
ticket for re-election what his position was 
on the Chinese question and here’s his 
answer: 

“In discussing the problem of China we 
must realize that nearly all her cities and 
ports are under foreign control and who can 
blame her if her natural resources are being 
divided among foreign imperialists who 
realize that China’s difficulties are in no 
way due to unequal treaties or the im- 
perialistic attitude of foreign powers who 
wish to adjust conditions through peaceful 
methods of doing justice and realize that 


war is the only solution of the problems of 
China for we can not no longer deprive the 
Chinese people of the means to sustain a 
Government and the stars and strips will 
never dip their colors for money borrowed 
by China to operate her railroads and 
laundries and furthermore from the rocke 
bound coast of Maine to the sunny shores 
of the Pacific force must be accepted as 
the basic principle of Oriental policy with 
more starch in our collars and less in our 
sheets the star spangled banner long may 
it wave.” 

“Your statement is clear and logical,’ 
we said to Congressman Waffleiron, “but 
will it be acceptable to the Chinese people?” 

“T don’t know about that,’ he said, “but 
Chinamen don’t vote in my district nohow.” 

Hoping you are the same, 
Robert W. Rogers. 


e — Zn 2 64 


High Farming at Elm- 
wood By Tim Webb 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

Well, that’s safely over, for which I am 
more thankful than I can tell you. Gladys 
is doing all right, and the baby girl is 
healthy and normal, as far as I can see. 
She cries a little more than it seems to me 
a baby ought to, but the doctor tells me 
I’m wrong and the baby right. 

We haven’t named her as yet. Gladys 
don’t want her named after herself, and the 
two grandmothers are named Martha and 
Alice, which neither of us care much for. 

I am perfectly willing to leave it to 
Gladys, anyway. Just so she is not named 
Fern or Ivy, which I don’t like, anything 
the baby’s mother picks is all right with me. 

This is all the letter I am going to write 
you this month. This is a kind of nerve- 
racking experience for a young husband, 
and I guess you and the readers of The 
Farm Journal will be willing to excuse me 
this time. T. Webb. 


ZZ 


Knocking in an individual means ineffi- 
ciency and lack of power, just as in an 
automobile. 


z 


The man who used to “take it or leave it 
alone’ now takes it and then leaves us alone 


forever. 
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The Canadian ‘Pools—1927 


‘By A. B. GILBERT 



































LTHOUGH THE 
farmer wheat pools 
of the three Western 


had reached the point 
in late 1924, as told in the issue of The 
Farm Journal for December of that 
year, where they were handling the crop 
of 12,000,000 wheat acres for 96,000 
wheat-growers—a volume of business 
too large to be quickly grasped by the 
mind—the two years which have passed 
since that date have produced a steady increase in pool operations. 

The actual amount of wheat handled in the 1924 crop year was 
81,400,000 bushels, in a total short crop, for all of Canada, of 
271,622,000 bushels. In the next crop year the pooled wheat 
jumped to 200,000,000 bushels, an increase of 145 per cent 

In addition, 50,000,000 bushels of coarse grains—rye, oats, 
flax, barley—were pooled in 1925. The leaders of the pools believe 
that the method is as adaptable to these coarse grains as to wheat, 
and are proceeding to demonstrate their beliefs 

The pool operations for 1926 were larger than those of 1925, 
in point of number of farmers served, wheat acreage signed up and 
percentage of total crop handled. The total volume of 1926 
grain handled is probably over 300,000,000 bushels, but the actual 
figure will not be known until the marketing has run its full course 
for the crop year. 

According to Harold 8. Fry, publicity director of the Saskatche- 
wan pool, total contract signers in the three provinces now number 
137,000, of whom 19,000 are in Manitoba, 80,000 in Saskatchewan, 
and 38,000 in Alberta. 


What. About Renewing the Contracts? 


The second and third years, as is well known, are the critical 
years in any co-op- 


The critical time for the great wheat pools of the 
three prairie provinces of Canada is at hand. 
Canadian provinces Most members’ contracts expire with the 
marketing of the 1927 wheat crop, and the whole 
farm world, interested in co-operative selling in 
any way, will be watching to see what proportion 
of the members sign up for another period. 
Previous articles in The Farm Journal have 
described the formation of the Canadian wheat 
pools; Mr. Gilbert here brings us up to date. In 1924 the 


or state-owned—to handle the grain for 
the members. The pool determines its 
final sale. 

The poolers, however, feel the need of 
having their own elevator facilities, as 
far as possible. More and more they 
are shifting from the original idea of 
controlling the flow of wheat, to that of 
doing a regular grain-handling business. 
pool-owned terminal- 

elevator capacity was 870,000 bushels; 

in 1925, 2,370,000 bushels; and at the 
present time, 20,575,000 bushels, including a 2,000,000-bushel 
transfer house at Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘Purchase of the Saskatchewan Elevators 


This very large increase is due principally to the purchase, last 
year, of the extensive elevator properties of the Saskatchewan 
Co-Operative Elevators Company. These were bought by the 
Saskatchewan pool for slightly more than $11,000,000. An 
arbitration board fixed this price, which was $1,365,000 less than 
the price asked by the older co-operative company, and $750,488 
more than the price offered by the pool organization before arbi- 
tration. 

The older co-operative had been handling the grain for the 
provincial pool under contract, and the pool needed its equip- 
ment. On the other hand, the pool organization had enrolled 
the growers whose patronage was necessary for the older company. 
Either organization might have cut the other’s throat. 

During the past year, the Marlitoba pool has been trying to 
buy the Manitoba properties of the United Grain Growers Limited, 
a co-operative stock company, whose history dates back to 1906, 
and whose immense properties are scattered over the three prov- 
inces. It has title to 161 elevators in Alberta, 55 in Saskatchewan 
and 79 in Manitoba. 
In addition, it has 





erative enterprise. By 
that time any mis- 
takes in the plan 
show up large, and 
the early enthusiasm 
has given way to 
matter-of-fact rou- 
tine business. It is 
more difficult to 
watch the business 
plant with care than 
to make the spectac- 
ular start. 

But the Alberta 
pool is now finishing 
its fourth crop; Sas- 
katchewan and Mani-. 
toba, their third. On 
the surface, at least, 
there are no signs of 
weakness. 

The past two years 
have been marked, 
also, by a great in- 


—— 








78 elevators under 

lease, 252 warehouses 

and flour houses, 191 
= \ coal sheds, ete. 

This sale, how- 
ever, fell through. 
The pool offered ; to 
buy these Manitoba 
elevators, and _ the 
United Grain Grow- 
ers countered with a 
proposition to set up 
a subsidiary corpora- 
tion owned jointly by 
itself and the Mani- 
toba pool, for the 
operation of the ele- 
vators in the prov- 
ince. The pool board 
replied “that inas- 
much as the Pool and 
the United Grain 
Growers Limited rep- 
resented two funda- 











crease in the grain- 
handling properties 
owned by the three 
pools. A wheat pool 
at first consists only of contracts to deliver grain for a term of 
years, signed by wheat-growers. It raises practically no funds for 
capital expense from the farmers. In fact, it was found difficult 
to meet actual organization expense. 


Storage Had To Be Found 


Yet there must be facilities for physical handling of the wheat 
turned into the pool from the threshing-machine by the millions 
of bushels; and they must be ready promptly. This can only be 


done by contracts with elevator companies—private, co-operative 





Control of adequate elevator capacity is necessary for profitable wheat marketing. 
This is the big Canadian Pool elevator at Buffalo 


mentally different 
systems of grain mar- 
keting, the amal- 
gamation proposed was not practicable.”” The offer to purchase 
was renewed, but stockholders of the United Grain Growers 
refused to sell by a decisive vote last fall. 

Similar negotiations were carried on between this company and 
the Alberta pool, m which an agreement for joint management 
was reached, except as to who would be the manager in charge. 

A temporary solution for Alberta was arrived at by continuing 
the contract arrangements, with some special provisions for 
return of profits to the pool. Both sides are aware of the dangers 
of internal dissension in the ranks of co-operators. The Alberta 
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pool is now preparing to take over a string of 130 country elevators. 


Canadian Growers Like the Pool Idea 


Why should the pooling system overshadow and partly replace 
the older system of chain elevators? There are three reasons 
which appear to me to be of major importance: 

1. The pool method does not involve raising money from 
farmers for financing, as is the case of elevator ownership. The 
pooler signs up to deliver his wheat to the pool for a term of years. 
He does not purchase stock, except nominal dollar shares to comply 


with the law. The less financing a farmer has to do from his 
pocket the further he can go. 

2. The pool plan appeals as a larger plan, more reasonable 
and certain of success. Every one who raises wheat can get into 


it. A farmer naturally thinks of what great things could be done 
if every one raising his commodity could be organized. 


over 95. Hence they can do relatively well on market prices 
which look bad to our growers. They would probably be more 
secure in not encouraging artificially a higher world price. 


Grain Trade Is Hostile 


With contracts expiring generally with the end of the 1927 crop- 
handling period, pool leaders have begun reorganization. Needless 
to say, opponents have also undertaken to keep as many farmers 
as possible from renewing their contracts. The Northwestern 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Winnipeg has tried to circularize 
every farmer, and the radio has been freely employed by both sides. 

The grain trade declares: a 

1. That during the history of the pools farmers who have sold 
on the open market have secured a better price for wheat, although 
the pool has the advantage of interest on farmer capital and 
deferred payments, elevator profits, export profits and profits on 
mixing. 

2. That the pool has not influenced grain 

















prices. 

3. That the promise of “orderly market- 
ing” has proved unworkable, and pooled 
grain is being hurried to head of lakes faster 
than in pre-pool days. 

4. That the pool method of paying by in- 
stalments keeps a good deal of money out of 
the rural districts for a large part of the year. 
I list these arguments to show the line of 








The first boat down the lakes when the ice 
broke this spring took a load of Pool wheat 
On the left, a typical Saskatchewan wheat 
station; the grower has a considerable choice 
of agencies for selling his crop. About half 
of all prairie wheat now goes through the 
Pools. This photograph and the one above 
it by courtesy of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 


way 











3. Both provincial governments and farm organizations existing 
previously appear to have been sold on the idea, and to have 
pushed it hard. 

There is also the question of how these pool organizations, 
which raise almost no money fgom the farmer for financing, can 
buy out great elevator systems. How can they arrange credits 
adequate to handle the huge volume amount of grain? 

The answer lies in the security of the five-year selling contracts. 
Under the older system, the farmer put up only a share of stock 
as security to the co-operative creditor, and his own patronage 
of his own elevator was always a matter of some doubt. The 
elevators are, of course, bought on contract, with so much deducted 
from the return per bushel to the farmer, until these contracts 
are paid off. 


Aims of the Pool Leaders 


There is, I think, less thought of influencing the final market price 
of grain, and more of eliminating as many of the intermediate 
expenses and profits, among the Canadian farmers, than among 
our wheat-growers this side of the border. 

Canadian costs of production are lower than our costs, because 
they are doing frontier wheat-farming, on a large scale, on unex- 
hausted land. The average wheat acreage per contract signer is 


~ 


attack, and not because I can discuss them adequately in short 
space. More about these arguments in the following para- 


graphs. 
Have the Pools Paid? 


The first point is one that could not possibly be answered with 
certainty without an independent audit of the books of both the 
private and the co-operative companies. That is impossible, of 
course. Harold S. Fry, of the Saskatchewan pool, asserts with 
good basis, it seems to me, that the method used by the trade 
to compute its average payment to farmers is faulty. The pool 
paid $1.45 a bushel for the 1925 crop, and the trade declare they 
paid $1.51. Mr. Fry says of.it: “The real average paid by the 
trade was around $1.40, instead of $1,51.” 

As to the other points, no reasonable person could expect the 
pool to undo the broad ups and downs of world market prices. 
Nevertheless, he would be a rash man who would say that the 
existence of the pools, with their huge volume of grain under close 
control, had never at any time held wheat prices up when they 
would otherwise have dropped. 

And this is, after all, the vital question. It is not whether the 
pool growers got more per bushel than the outsiders, but whether 
all grain-growers, poolers and non-poolers [Continued on page 19 
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Alfalfa for Floods 
HE chief lesson of the disastrous Mississippi Valley floods 
is not what you think it is. It is not bigger and better levees, 
Secretary Hoover and Brigadier-General JADWIN to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The lesson is that our best Corn Belt soils are slipping away 
to the sea, because our faulty system of agriculture allows them 
to go. And this same farm system guarantees that the run-off 
of rain will be rapid and destructive. 

“The entire top-soil is gone from hundreds of thousands of 
acres,” says Hucu H. Bennett, who knows. “From these lands 
rain-water courses much faster to the Mississippi than formerly. 
Terraces and grass, wood-lots, forests and other soil-binding and 
soil-building crops will vastly 


lower costs. Distance and transportation factors are heavily in 
their favor, and always will be. 

We conclude, therefore, that New York dairymen, if they use 
their heads, may be easy about their markets. But not otherwise. 


1927 Grain Crop Prospects 


re but bad news has come from the B. W. Snow—Farm 
Journal crop-reporting service the last few weeks. 

Summarizing the reports, Mr. SNow says: 

“Weather conditions to June 1 have been perhaps the most 
unfavorable on record, over the states of the great central valleys. 
April and May brought not only much too much rain, but almost 
continuous rain, over the whole territory east of the Missouri 

River. At the same time, in 





improve the flood situation; not Summer in the Black Hills Texas, Oklahoma and the west- 
only will they slow up the run- ree _ ern half of Kansas there have 
been severe heat and drought. 





off of water, but they will save 
the most valuable part of the 
soil, and will reduce the clogging 
of streams which cuts down their 
carrying capacity and adds to 
the flood danger.” 

It is probably not too much to 
say that the growing of corn, 
without terracing, has as much 
to do with causing the Missis- 
sippi floods as all other factors 
put together. 

Secretary Hoover rightly says 
that reforestation of the head- 
water areas is needed, but would 
have little effect for 30 years or 
more. What, he does not say is 
that every time a field of corn is 
replaced by ‘a field of alfalfa, 
the flood danger in Louisiana is 
reduced by just so much. And 
that does not take 30 years. 

All in all, the Mississippi dis- 
asters are the most striking pos- 
sible confirmation of the sound- 
ness of the principles of BEN- 
NETT and ArtTuuR J. Mason. 


Western Milk for New |= 4 EZ 
York f= (= = 
HE dairy business in the — <= = 
New York milkshed is ex- \ =a Mia 
ercised over the threats, more or 
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“The net result is a decrease 
in corn acreage, and the latest 
planting on record; a | decrease 
in cotton acreage in the lower 
Mississippi Valley, and a crop 
disaster in winter wheat. At 
the same time too much rainfall 
prevented the full seeding of 
spring wheat. 

“The winter-wheat yield will 
prove much short of last year, 
and present indication is for a 
short spring-wheat crop, also. 

“The Canadian situation is 
also serious, with a heavy de- 
crease in acreage and a very late, 
unsatisfactory start for the crop. 

“Our oats crop is short in 
acreage, and very late in growth. 

“The prospect for corn is very 
doubtful. The crop starts four 
to five weeks late, with bad soil 
conditions, and only an excep- 
tionally favorable season can 
give us much better than a crop 
failure. 

- “From the standpoint of pro- 
) : duction, 1927 starts with the 





—— poorest crop prospect in many 


’ 


years.’ 
In the House of Friends 
NOW the President is 


“4 








less open, that the city will buy 
its milk and cream from more- 
distant sections, unless nearby 
dairymen will furnish ample supplies at all times, at low prices. 

They are not empty threats. Improvements in railroad equip- 
ment have made long-distance shipping of milk practicable. New 
York dairymen have before them the New Jersey henneries, 
struggling to hold their market against Pacific Coast eggs, and 
New York apple-growers scarcely able to hold their own against 
Wenatchee and Okanagan and the Piedmont. 

Milk, to be sure, is more perishable than any of these. And it 
is not every dairy section that is now producing a product that 
can meet the severe New York standards. 

There is no question of right or wrong. If Ohio or Wisconsin 
farmers can sell New York satisfactory milk at prices satisfactory 
to themselves, there is no reason in the world why they should 
not. A market is for him who can get and hold it. There are no 
property rights in milk sales. 

On the other hand, it will be strange indeed if the dairymen 
of the League and the other New York organizations allow their 
market to get away from them, particularly the market for whole 
milk. They have a fertile and well-watered country, a natural 
pasture land. If they will put more thought and effort on produc- 
ing their own protein feeds, no other region can produce at much 


The question is, what happens next, if anything? 


comfortably installed in his 
vacation home in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota. Notwithstanding the solid anti-Administration 
vote of Senators Norspeck and McMaster and the three South 
Dakota Representatives on the McNary-Havucen Bill; and 
although just over in Minneapolis Frank Murpuy and the 
gentlemen of the Corn Belt Federation have just finished plan- 
ning a new anti-Coo.ipcE fight next winter—nevertheless the 
President will surely be received with due respect and honor, and 
with that special warmth of hospitality in which the West shows 
itself at its best. 


And What's Beyond That? 


HERE are 30,000,000,000 stars, more or less, thinks Dr. C. G. 

Apport, of the Smithsonian Institution. It may very well be so. 

Our advice is, however, not to try to count them. In fact, 
it is probably better to leave all these astronomical guesses to the 
professional guessers, since even the best of them have not the 
slightest idea what there is, beyond the range of their telescopes 
and cameras. 

To speculate on what lies outside the most distant star is too 
hard a job for the average mind. 

“That way madness lies.” 
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EW storm-clouds are gathering on the agricul- 
tural horizon at Washington. There is every 
indication that they will darken the political 
heavens as soon as the next Congress convenes 
in December. 

If ways and means are not found to disperse them, predictions 
are freely made that Republican skies in 1928 will be heavily 
overcast, and that from them there will pour a deluge of farm dis- 
content that will make the cyclonic weather which the Coolidge 
Administration underwent during the McNary-Haugen fight 
appear fair and balmy. 





T is the recent shake-up in the Federal Farm Loan Board that 

has aroused the ire of national farm leaders and farm organiza- 
tions. In April, after ominous indications that ‘“reorgani- 
zation’’ was imminent, the President brought about the 
retirement from the Board of Edward E. Jones, of 
Pennsylvania; Robert A. Cooper, of South Carolina; 
and Elmer 8. Landes, of Ohio. 

These three men—tried and tested friends of 
the farming community—were required to make 
way for Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director 
of the War Finance Corporation, and for his two 
co-directors, George R. Cooksey and Floyd R. 
Harrison. It is Jones, Cooper and Landes who, 
with another colleague, have stood resolutely 
against domination of the Board by the Treasury 
Department 

During the past year, in particular, they have main- 
tained a Stonewall Jackson front against certain Treasury 
rulings which, in their opinion, would have worked severe hard- 
ships upon farmer-borrowers delinquent in* interest payments. 
The report in Washington is to the effect that the Treasury 
wants to compel foreclosure of any farm mortgage on which 
interest is more than 90 days overdue. 

As long as Jones, Cooper and Landes were on the Farm Loan 
Board, Secretary Mellon’s orders could be, and were, regularly 
flouted. It was evident that the Treasury could accomplish 
nothing unless the Three Musketeers were removed. So they 
were removed, Meyer, Cooksey and Harrison were appointed, and 
Treasury control of the Farm Loan Board was thereby accom- 
plished 

The reaction of the average farmer is not known in Washington. 
But, as hereinbefore suggested, farm leaders evidently are not 
going to take things lying down. They intend to fight back. 

Hostilities will take the form, according to present plans, of 
stubborn opposition to the Meyer-Cooksey-Harrison appoint- 
ment when the United States Senate next winter is asked to con- 
firm it. While fire will be centered upon nomination to the Federal 
Farm Loan Board of men: declared to be out of genuine sympathy 
with agriculture, it will not be confined to this point. Plans are 
brewing for airing the whole broad question of the farm-loan 
system. 


NE authority high in the councils of organized agriculture at 

Washington asserts that a sweeping Congressional investiga- 
tion will be the inevitable and eventual outcome. “‘Natufally,” says 
this authority, “such an investigation will turn the light upon the 
interest of certain persons in having the farm-loan system brought 
’ under the autocratic control of the Treasury Department. Before 
the investigation is over, I shall be very much surprised if it has 
not revealed the well-known anxiety of important banking in- 
terests to cripple or crush the federal farm-credits scheme. It 
is an open secret that such interests have long regarded the com- 
petition of the federal system a thorn in their sides.”’ 

The same informant declares that a Congressional inquiry would 
have been ordered last winter, except for the preventive efforts 
of former friends of the farm-loan system. They feared a possible 
reaction on Land Bank bond sales. But they are now said to be of 
the opinion that the time for hesitation is past, and that farmers 
and the country at large are entitled to the facts, let the chips 
fall where they may. 

Chester Gray, Washington representative of the American 











| Farm Loan ‘Board Shake-Up 


Congressional inquiry may result from passing of board control to Treasury © 


‘By FREDERIC WILLIAM WILE 
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Farm Bureau Federation, says: ‘‘So far as the national farm 
organizations are concerned, the newly appointed members of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board are on probation, at least until the 
next Congress conven-s in December. If they proceed to dis- 
charge their new duties in such a way as will assure farmers of their 
intention to carry out the purposes of the institution as laid down 
in the Federal Farm Board Act of 1916, all well and good. But 
if they fail to do this, then the confirmation of their appointment 
hy the Senate will be vigorously fought by the agricultural 
leaders of the country.” 

Fred Brenckman, the Washington representative of the National 
Grange, who recently succeeded Dr. Atkeson, says: ‘The ma- 
jority of members of the Federal Farm Loan Board openly opposed 
the enactment of legislation at the last session of Congress which 
would have transferred to the Treasury Department the ex- 
amination of the Farm Loan Banks and other functions 
devolving directly upon the Board. 

“In so doing they had the practically unanimous 
support of the farmers of the country. It is of 
the highest importance to all concerned that the 
Federal Farm Loan System should be adminis- 
tered by those who are familiar with agricultural 
conditions and who are in sympathy with agri- 
culture.” 


md 
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HE reasons given out in justification of the 
change do not directly affect the Federal Land 
Banks. Washington is told that the objects are a 
considerable extension of the activities of.the Interme- 

diate Credit Banks, and a thorough overhauling of the Joint 
Stock Land Banks, which are privately owned. 

In regard to the former, this branch of the rural credit system 
has never been particularly active. The Intermediate Crédit 
Banks have usually had a few million dollars in loans outstanding, 
but they have never been so active as was Mr. Meyer’s War 
Finance Corporation, when it was lending money in vast amounts 
for the same purposes under its war powers. 

It is possible that the Administration idea is to largely expand 
and liberalize the advance of funds to farm co-operatives, hoping 
thereby to reduce to a certain extent the support of these organi- 
zations for legislation of the McNary-Haugen type. 


S to the Joint Stock Land Banks, which are also under tie super- 
A vision of the Farm Loan Board, Administration spokesmen 
point to such ‘episodes as the recent failure of the Kansas City 
Joint Stock Land Bank as evidence that this branch of the rural 
credit system requires sweeping reform. 

To this end, the Administration projects some new and more 
intensive form of “examination” of loans and banking methods, 
arguing that scrutiny was not close and careful enough under the 
Farm Loan Board as formerly organized. . 

Farm leaders, on the other hand, call this particular argument of 
the Administration a joke. They draw attention to the fact 
that the number of land-bank failures, partial or complete, during 
the last two or three years, is infinitesimal compared with the 
number of national and state banks that closed their doors 
throughout the rural West, despite the “intensive’’ examination 
methods of the national banking system and state inspection. 

The Administration advances the further contention that as 
the agricultural credits organization has become a $2,000,000,000 
machine, the time has come to place it in charge of super-efficient 
men of proved banking acumen. 

This sounds not unreasonable to Washington, but farm organi- 
zation leaders reply that Eugene Meyer, Jr., may be, as he un- 
doubtedly is, a brilliant banker and a financial expert of extraor- 
dinary capacity, but that he is hopelessly out of tune with the 
needs and aspirations of farmers. They declare roundJy that he is 
as out of place at the head of a governmental agency created to 
grapple with agricultural problems as a Corn Belt dirt farmer 
would be in grappling with the problems of Wall Street. 

This will, no doubt, be the basic line of argument when the anti- 
confirmation fight on Meyer and his colleagues is launched in the 
Senate. 
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UITE a few of Our Folks 
ordered plants of the Young 
dewberry from the Coastal 
Plain Station, Willard, N. C. 
Some were disappointed be- 
cause their orders were sent too late 
for spring shipments. The station 
writes the Garden Editor that the 
stock for next year will be larger, 
prices more liberal, and that shipments 
will be made in January, February and 
March. Not later than March. 





Three Bushels 


from Nitrate 


Five pounds per tree 
of nitrate of soda, 
costing but 20 cents, 
boosted the yield of apples three 
bushels per tree in New Hampshire 
tests. The additional fruit sold for 
$3 a tree, or $105 an acre. Pretty good 
returns on the investment—1,500 per 
cent. 


Plant Celery Fall or winter celery is 
After Peas a good crop to follow 
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Late plantings of peren- 
nial flowers can be made 
in sheltered, conveni- 
ently located seed-beds. Mulch or 
protect plantings until. seedlings are 
well started. Transplant the balance 
of the annuals from frames and flats. 
Seeds of quickly-maturing annuals can 
be sown to fill in the flower- or bulb- 
beds. Give the early perennial seed- 
ings attention to assure vigorous seed- 
lings for fall transplantings. Give 
annuals and perennials some bonemeal. 
Keep blossoms picked. Cut back the 
unsightly tops of early flowering peren- 
nials. The climbers will now need 
care until well established on supports. 
Keep beds neatly edged. Fill in bare 
spots in perennial borders with annual 
flowers. Lift mature fall bulbs, dry 
well and store in a dry place until fall. 
Stake tall-growing plants to prevent 
wind injury. Mulch beds with clip- 
pings or straw to save moisture and 
keep roots cool. = 


July Flower 
Calendar 








peas in the home gar- 
den. After the last picking of the 
peas, pull up the vines and work up 
the soil into a fine, deep plant-bed. 
Set the celery plants about six to eight inches apart, allowing from 
30 to 36 inches between rows. Mix a liberal dressing of sulfate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda in the soil before setting (one pound to 
200 square feet), and repeat with side-dressings at intervals of 
from four to six weeks. Cultivate thoroughly and often. Celery 
requires a deep, rich, moist soil, well supplied with organic matter. 
Easy Blanching and Golden Self-Blanching are popular varieties. 
It pays to set good-sized, vigorous plants. C. W. 
























“Six times as fast as spray- 
ing,” D. B. Johnson, Indi- 
ana, says of dusting. He 
uses nine parts sulfur and 
one part arsenate of lead 


The new tractor potato- 
digger (right) leaves pota- 
toes cleaner and easier to 
pick up 





When cutting roses, make the cut above the second 


leaf—two leaves left on the cane 
Photo U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Some New Bulletin 230, Minnesota 
Fruits Experiment Station, St. 
Paul, Minn., describes 
the new plums, raspberries, strawberries, grapes, etc., developed 
at the state fruit-breeding farm. Folks who live in the upper 
Mississippi Valley ought to have a copy of this bulletin. Tells 
about Latham raspberry, Radisson plum, Wedge apple, Chaska 
strawberry and Como gooseberry. 
Hoes, Not Hose _Here’s a hint for all gardeners to follow all 
summer: Best method for conserving soil 
moisture—hoes, not hose. 


Faster Always on the lookout for something new, J. 
Potato-Digging Harry Kandle, a potato-grower in Monmouth 
county, N. J., last fall tried a new digger which 

was geared right to atractor. It took the tubers out more quickly 
than any other method he had ever tried. In the photo 
the last two full rows were dug by the new outfit, and the 
a rest were done by a horse-drawn digger. Only one man 
f| lis required to do the digging with the new combination. 
By extending the front and rear axles of the tractor and 
getting energy from the power-takeoff, all movements 
are under the control of one operator on his accustomed 
seat. An automatic throw-out clutch immediately 
stops the digging mechanism if anything becomes 
clogged. Tale We 
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pT 


ce 


a yard 


It would be impossible to tell of all the 
different colors and designs that have at- 


tracted the 


hams with broad stripes and pin stripes, 
novelty plaids and novelty checks, patterns 
in self tone 
with superimposed silky threads, 
or dots that may easily be mistaken for em- 


ginghams 


broidery 
For every 

to match th 

pattern, 8 


urse, there is nothing quite so rea- 
sonable in price, for gingham can be 
purchased anywhere for from 12 to 50 cents 


that contrasting effects and trimmings 
are easy. Every one of these designs and plain colors 
will wash without losing color or crispness. That’s why 





‘Beauty in Gin ham 
‘By IRENE VANDYCK 




















in place, then the whole shellacked. 





thing that makes gingham popular for 


ecoration is that it fits in so well with 


American type of home. And, of 


decorators. There are ging- 


that look like damask, and 


design there is a one-tone effect 
predominating color in the figured 


interior decorators were quick to recognize the virtues of gingham. 
Slip-covers and curtains (especially summer curtains) of ging- 


ham are a boon to the housewife because of the tub-fast, sun-fast, 
wearable qualities, as well as the colorful effect. To give some 
idea of a color scheme, the slip-cover in the window-grouping 
sketch is of a novelty orange-check gingham with a leaf-green 


stripe and a tiny black dot. A repeat has been carried out in 


the window 


shade, which has been starched. The draperies 
are of a one-tone leaf- 








The metal 


waste-paper 
basket (above) was cov- 
ered with, gingham—a 
small novelty check in 
blues, greens and pinks 
with white silky threads. 
The same material was 
used for desk set. Orange, 
leaf-green and black are 
the colors found in the 
novelty gingham used 
for slip-cover and win- 
dow shade (right). These 
colors are used in plain 
gingham for draperies, 


cushions and rugs 


green gingham to 
match the stripe in the 
designed material. The 
patchwork pillow and 
the floor cushion are 
made of orange and 
green gingham bound 
with black bias-fold. 



















Yellow-and-blue check gingham was stretched over frame to 
make shade at left. A print from a fashien book was glued 
ight was made 
of novelty plaid with plain bands at top a 


























































Blue-violet check on yellow ground ; goes well with sallow roa 
and black lacquered furniture in the dining-room shown above. 
Gingham was used for the quilt, lamp-shade, rug and draperies 


in the bedroom 


The bed shown is covered with a reversible 
gingham quilt, made of a one-tone robin’s-egg- 
blue gingham on one side, and squares of the 
blue and squares of a novelty yellow check with 
vermillion and a touch of blue in it, on the other. 
A band of plain yellow gingham is used to finish 
the quilt. The lamp-shade is made of the 
same ginghams as are used in the rugs, one of 
which is hooked, the other crocheted. 

The plaited shade requires one and one- 
fourth yards of gingham, 32 inches wide, cut in 
half. This is bordered with bands of plain color, 
then sized by soaking it in a basin of water to 
which had been added about one tablespoonful 
of liquid glue. When dried, this was pressed 
between layers of old muslin, then laid in one- 
inch-deep plaits, the seam joined, holes punched 
near the top edge and run through with a cord. 
The shade was adjusted to fit the frame and the 
cord tied to form a bow and ends. 

When gingham is used for the wall covering 
of a room, it should be shellacked. This not 
only keeps it clean, but adds to sanitatioh as 
well, as the walls can be washed like tiled sur- 
faces. Gingham used for draperies, slip-covers or 
bedspreads should first be shrunk. The process 
will not interfere with its fresh crispness. 
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By F. J. ST. JOHN 


Water-System= 




















OMEBODY said the other day that the chief contrast 

between life as it is lived in the city and life as it is lived 

in the country lay in the tremendous difference in the 

use of electricity. City homes to a large extent use 

electricity; barely 10 per cent of the country homes 
have electric service. 

It might have been pointed out just as fairly, that another out- 
standing difference between city and country homes is the use of 
running water. City homes have running water to a greater extent 
than they have electric lights, while the proportion of country 
homes having running water is not so high as one out of five. 


This fact should 


saves a lot of labor right where that labor should be saved. 
If there is no pipe with its faucets running from the well to 
the sink, and charged with water under pressure which will 
send the water rushing out when the faucet is turned, then 
Mother or some other member of the household has to go out 
to the well with her bucket, pump the water by hand and carry 
the water in. She has to do this numerous times in a day, some- 
times when the weather is cold and stormy—she exposes herself 
unduly and catches a serious cold perhaps, and nobody will 
undertake to forecast all the unpleasant consequences which might 
result from an ailment starting after this fashion. 

Running water under pressure makes possible the 
modern bathroom, a feature which it is commonly rec- 





not be overlooked: 
Having electricity in 
the home makes it 
easier to have run- 
ning water. This is 
especially true of the 
country home. It 
isn’t true particu- 
larly of the city 
home, but out in the 
country where there 
are no water-mains 
serving all the resi- 
dences on each side 
of the road, every 
home must provide 
its own pumping sys- 
tem. 

Electricity has 
been found to pro- 
vide a most satis- 
factory method of 
pumping the water 
and delivering it 
under pressure to the 
faucets around the place where water may be 
needed for any purpose. 


Pump Needs No Attention 


The electric-pressure water-system is a tre- 
mendous labor-saver. It works automat- 
ically. The system is adjusted to maintain 
a certain pressure in a storage tank and in 
the circulatory system leading out from it, 
This pressure is likely to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 60 pounds. This means that when 
you open a faucet in the bathroom, wash- 
room, at the kitchen sink or at the water 
trough down at the barn, water will come 
gushing forth. with most of that 60-pound 
pressure behind it, and the necessary water is 
provided with no more labor than that required 
for the simple act of 
opening the faucet. 
If the faucet is left 
open and the pressure 
goes down below a 
certain point, the 
pump automatically 
begins pumping and 
continues until the 
faucet is closed and 
the pressure is 
brought back to the 
required point; then 
the pumping stops. 
Having water un- 
der pressure and hav- 


















































ognized should be a part of every home today. Elec- 
tricity will do the job of pumping for every service 
about the home where water is needed. 


Water on Tap Reduces Choring 


Dairy-farmers are finding it a paying proposition to 
put drinking-cups in the stalls and provide water for 
the cows. Cows which are continuously stabled drink 
vast quantities of water, and they will drink both 
night and day if water is available. Even if there were 
mo drinking-cups, a faucet at a water trough in the 
barn will save a lot of time pumping by hand, a chore 
which generally comes at an inconvenient time and 
means a lot of labor, probably at the end of the day 
when the farmer feels pretty tired anyway. 

Another thing which should not be overlooked is 
the protection which water under 60-pound pressure 
gives to the farm home in case of a fire. A 
garden hose attached to a convenient 
faucet will provide a stream of water 
that will get the best of many a 
small blaze and prevent serious 
loss. 

The pressure water-system 
is not particular as to the 
source of the electricity 
which operates it. This 
may be from the high- 
tension line or from 
the farm electric plant 

—the only requisite 

is that it be a 

constant, adequate 

supply, so that the 

automatic perform- 
ance of the water- 
system will not be 
interrupted, but will 
proceed properly when- 
ever the pressure in the 
pressure tank goes down. 

The pressure wa- 
ter-system should 
provide hot water as 
well as cold. This 
“an be accomplished 
if an additional stor- 
age tank is provided. 
If there is a furnace 
for central heating, 
this water tank can 
be heated with a 
system of pipes which 
pass into the fire-pot 
of the furnace. Nat- 
ural gas or an oil 
heater can be used 
to heat the water in 














ing it led from the 
well to the kitchen 
sink, for instance, 


If hubby had to wash his car or truck thrice daily, and carry the water in a pail, 
what would he do? Answer: Install water-system 


the hot-water tank 
during the summer. 
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It’s easier to get cleaner clothes 
with the extra help of Fels-Naptha! 





You’ll want this extra help in 
washing that givesa really human 
service—the saving of your 
strength, as well as your clothes! 
Think what it’s worth to you! 
Surely, many times a penny or 


sO more a week! 


You really can’t afford to be 
without Fels-Naptha on the 
farm. With the ground-in dirt 
of men’s work clothes to tackle, 


with the dairy things to keep 
clean and wholesome, with the 
scrubbing and all the house- 
hold cleaning to do, you'll find 
nothing can take the place of 


Fels-Naptha. 


Because good soap and plenty 
of dirt-loosening naptha work to- 
gether in Fels-Naptha, it gives you 
extra help you’d hardly expect 
from any other soap in any form, 


much it saves you! 


Try Fels-Naptha in your own 


way. Let it prove to you how 


© Fels & Co. 





FELS-NAPTHA 
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“Designs for Embroidery 


For garments and decoration 
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Center, Fig. 2 (set No. 1591), 
and right, Fig. 3 (set No. 1574) 
—designs in peasant styles 






Left, Fig. 1 (set No. 1589)—21 
_bird and animal motifs for chil- 
dren’s clothes and belongings, 

















Below, Fig. 5 (set No. 1557)— 
roses, banding and small 
flowers for dresses 

















Below, Fig. 4 (set No. 1558)— 
motifs and banding for dresses 
and blouses 





E seem too busy nowadays to do the 

beautiful handwork which took months 

and years to complete, but modern de- 

signs and the modern way of using old 

stitches make it possible to obtain 

charming effects without a great expenditure of time. 
A few of the cunning animal designs planned for 
children’s garments are shown in Fig. 1. There are 
many others, equally cunning, to be found in this set, 
which is No. 1589. The designs shown in Fig. 2 (set Wy 
No. 1591) and Fig. 3 (set No. 1574) suggest the popular = 
peasant embroidery and are worked in reds, blues, 
green and gold. The colorful fruit design pictured in 
Fig. 4 (set No, 1558) is worked in chenille, embroidery 
wool or medium-weight silk floss, and is easily done. Fig. 
5 (set No. 1557) is worked in the same threads or in 
metal or antique gold threads with flat beads for the rose| 
center, or the roses could be worked in the metal thread, ; 
with floss a shade darker than the dress for the leaves. 




























Prices of embroidery designs obtainable through 
The Farm Journal will be found on page 34. 
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Comfort and Health © 


Comfort and healthful living — modern It gives measurements and suggests plans. 
plumbing is necessary to both. Are you Whether your home is large or small it will 
planning to have it in your home? Then write help you. And if your plumbing fixtures are 
for the “Standard” Home Book. It illustrates § “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures, selected with re- 
and describes modern baths, lavatories, water gard for beauty that is lasting and economical, 
closets, laundry trays and kitchen sinks in many = your plumbing is bound to give you greater 


styles and sizes. satisfaction. 


Standard Sanitary ‘fg. Co., PITTSBURGH 


“<tandard” 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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‘Pedigree or ‘Production? 


tises of breed associations have grown, 
and show how the work of these organiza- 
tions is related to the practises of some 
tribes that figured in the early history of the human race. 

There have been many primitive tribes of men among which 


N this practical age business is 
ruled by dollars and cents, and 
dairying is a business. Through- 
out the dairy world the management of grade herds is 
governed by commercial methods. Dairymen try to 
produce the greatest amount of milk and butterfat at least expense. 
Production is the sole standard of their breeding. In the best 
dairy districts all cows are tested for production and only those 
that show good productivity are kept. Wherever this system is 
followed there has been a constant 
rise in the quality of grade herds. 

To pass from this thoroughly 
modern administration of the busi- 
ness of dairying, to the methods of 
the dairy-breed 
passing from the modern world into 
the thought of other centuries, for 
the standard of the dairy breeds is 
pedigree, not production. There is, 
it is true, in every breed association, 
a system of advanced registry, but 
application for this registry is 
optional, not compulsory, and 
is sought for comparatively few 
animals. 

In the .Guernsey breed, for 
example, about one-seventh of 
the registered cows are in the 
advanced registry. Each breed 
maintains also a ‘“‘score-card”’ or 
list of fancy points. That these 
points have nothing to do with 
production is evident from the 
fact that where records are un- 
known, the best judges are unable, by 


associations, is 


blood in her pedigree. 


milk, 863 pounds of fat. 


to boast about 


reference to the score- 


card, to select high-producing cows, and from the further fact 
that high-producing cows are often low on fancy points. 

The one standard of the dairy breeds is pedigree. 
coming from purebred stock on both sides can be registered, and 
no questions will be asked about production or fancy points. 
Animals which do not come from purebred stock on both sides 
The associations were not made for good 


Any animal 


can not be registered. 
producers alone, but 
good and bad of all 
shades and degrees 
are included in a 
registry which makes 
no attempt to dis- 
tinguish between 
them, and is fully 
satisfied if only an 
impassable barrier 
be set up—a sort of 
Chinese wall—which 

















shall deny all en- 4 % < 
trance to those not neve ewer — 
geneologically eligible Purebred? No—just a grade. Her 


for admittance, and record is 891 pounds of fat 


which shall include 
every animal of correct family, no matter how worthless the in- 
dividual may be. 

It is surely a strange spectacle which these two contrasting 
systems of breeding present—the grade herds with their practical 
modern management and rising production, and the purebred 
associations with their ancestor worship and indifference to 
modern scientific knowledge of breeding. This state of affairs 


almost demands that we trace the history out of which the prac- 


‘By E. PARMALEE PRENTICE 















Above, a plain grade, chosen for pro- 
duction. Right, a purebred, with blue 
The grade’s 
the better milker—23,542 pounds of 
Many a 
purebred cow would be glad to have 
a production record as good as that 


marriage has been restricted to members of the tribe. Thus, 
among the Kalangs of Java, the Hottentots and the natives of 
New Zealand and of the Sandwich Islands, a man would be obliged 
to prove descent from the tribe before he could enter one of the 
tribal families. This system, it has 
been thought by some students, arose 
in the beginning from racial pride and 
a contempt, either well or ill founded, 
for the surrounding peoples. In other 











cases, as among the Bella Coola, the practise had nothing to do 
with pride of birth, but may have arisen from a desire to keep 
highly prized traditions the exclusive property of the tribe. Against 
this explanation, it should be said, is the fact that endogamy is 
found only among races low in the scale of civilization, so that the 
stricter the enforcement of the practise, so much less likely would 
it be that desirable tradition would arise. It is in these primitive 
practises that we find the origin of the present registration rules 
of the dairy breeds. 


cA Hang-Over from Tribal History 

The first impression, of course, is that the Kalangs of Java and 
the savage customs of primitive man are remote from life in 
America; and yet the remoteness is in time and location only. In 
mental outlook upon the nature of inheritance, the view of the 
Kalangs and of the breed associations is identical; and fortunately 
we are able to bridge the gulf of time and distance, and to trace, 
step by step, the course which these ancient practises have fol- 
lowed as they have been transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion until they crossed the Eurasian continent, the English Channel 
and the Atlantic Ocean, and now appear on the record books of 
the dairy breeds. 

It is well known that there are European examples of tribal 
restrictions on marriage. Conspicuous instances are the Burins 
and Sermoyers, cattle breeders of the department of Ain; many 
communities in Bretagne; and one well-known people at Batz 
in Loire-Inferieure. The people of these communities who were so 
well acquainted with the rules which forbade introduction of 
outside blood into their tribal families, could easily transfer the 
practise to their cattle breeding, and customs known as near 
the Channel as the lower Loire may easily pass to the Channel 
Islands, to Friesland, Ayr and other cattle-breeding centers. 

The Certificate of Registration in a dairy [Continued on page 21 
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Copper Sulfate Kills 
Stomach Worms 


4 VERY six weeks during the summer 
months, Lindley Baker, Indiana, 
rounds up his sheep and gives each one a 
dose of copper sulfate, just as he is doing 
in the photo. This treatment puts 
stomach worms out of business. 
The copper sulfate is mixed with water, 
one and one-third ounces to a gallon of 


water. Each mature sheep gets four 
ounces (one-fourth of a pint) of this solu- 
tion, and each half-grown lamb gets just 


half as much. 

The drenching device is a copper cup 
and tube, with stop-cock in between, so the 
copper sulfate can be released gradually 
after the tube is put well back in the ani- 
mal’s mouth. 


Cc-ZD 9 


After recording over 1,600,000 female 
animals, and about half as many males, 
the National Duroe Record Association 
decided the numbers were. getting too big, 
so will start again with N 1 for males and 
N 2 for females. It will be 30 or 40 
vears before the numbers get as high as 
1,600,000 again. 


Cae @ 
The Canadian ‘Pools—1927 


Continued from page 9 


alike, got more than they otherwise would, 
if the pools had not been in existence. 

The “orderly marketing” of wheat was 
probably overemphasized when the pools 
were started. Common sense requires 
that as much wheat as possible be moved 
to the lakes before the autumn freeze-up, 
and economics requires that Canadian 
wheat get on the market ahead of that 
from Argentina and Australia. 

While great things have been done by 
the wheat pools of these three Canadian 
provinces, I would not want to convey 
the impression of undoubted success, or 
that at last here is an easy solution of 
wheat-marketing problems. A_ period 
of years; the unfortunate as well as the 
favorable years, is needed for final con- 
clusions. 

There have been favorable factors in 
their work which do not exist in other 
territory, and these.may be just the ones 
that are fundamentally important. 
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Have You Attended a 


FARMALL 


Demonstration? 





At Your FIRST Opportunity, See and Drive This New 


All-Year, All-Crop, General-Purpose Tractor 


N thousands of farms right now the corn fields are being swiftly 
cultivated by FARMALL power. The corn is planted by the 
FARMALL—725 to 30 acres a day with a 2-row planter; 50 

acres daily with a 4row planter. Now this remarkable tractor, with 
cultivator attachment, is cultivating 15 to 25 acres a day, doing the 
work of 2 or 3 men and 6 to 8 horses. 


Corn and cotton farmers like to call the FARMALL the row-crop 
tractor because for the first time they have tractor power for the com- 
plete handling of these great staple crops. But “row-crop tractor” is not 
enough; it covers only one phase of FARMALL utility. The 
FARMALL is the first real all-purpose tractor, perfectly adapted for all 
the long list of drawbar, belt and power take-off operations on the farm. 
Plowing, tilling, seeding, haying, harvesting, threshing, baling, silo filling, 
grinding, sawing, road work, hauling, etc.—all these are made simpler 
and easier by the advanced design of the new FARMALL. 


Demonstration proves it. In the many years of its experience this 
Company has never had a machine which arouses enthusiasm so 
uniformly wherever shown. Most farmers are acquainted with tractor 
power—but until they have driven the new FARMALL they cannot 
realize its easy-handling efficiency and power. 

Plans are being worked out so that farmers in every section may 
watch the FARMALLand handle it themselves. See your McCormick- 
Deering dealer; he may be arranging to have a demonstration in your 
home vicinity now. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. Pm AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


Incorporated) 


FARMALL WORKS, Rock Island, Ill, devoted exclusively to the manufacture of Farmall Tractors 
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ERE is a tire gauge you can 
trust. 





A gauge with no 
delicate parts. No complicated 
mechanism to get out of order. 

Buy one of these dependable 
gauges today. And then use it 
regularly once a week. We sug- 
gest Friday because most tires 
do their hardest work over the 
week-end. 

Schrader products are sold 
by over 100,000 dealers through- 
out the world. 

A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn 


Toronto London 


Chicago 





Calibrated in 1-lb. units—10 to 
50 lbs. Made with ball foot— 
easy to use on any type wheel. 
Other types for High Pressure, 
Truck and Bus Tires. 
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| Pop ile Stockman’s Nosbock 


{ 
| A galaxy of breezy notes 
| = eS, On horses, cattle, hogs and goats 





















ARM boys who are not able to 

decide on a profession might con- 

sider veterinary work. Dr. G. A. 

Dick, University of Pennsylvania 
Veterinary School, says there are not 
nearly enough veterinarians to go around. 
In Pennsylvania, in the last four years, 
77 veterinarians have died or moved from 
the state, and only 21 have been added, 
making a decrease of 56. Doc says it’s 
about as bad all over the country. How 
about it, boys? Think you'd like to 
doctor animals? 


‘‘His toenails are 
like sled runners, 
but it’s some man- 
icure I’ll give him 
with this knife,” 
says Bob Fink to 
his brother Julius, 
as they get this 
Hoosier pig ready 
for the fair. Piggy 
doesn’t seem to 
mind 





A Dead Not the cattle, but the club, 
Cattle Club that’s what is dead. This 

refers to the American Kerry 
and Dexter Cattle Club. There are only 
a few folks in this country who have 
Kerry and Dexter cattle, and the club 
has now gone out of existence. 


White Billy A big white he-goat 
Is Bell-Wether solves the sheep-herding 

problem on Mike Thell’s 
farm, Douglas county, Nebr. Mike 
handles about 45,000 head of sheep a 
year. It is in shifting of flocks that Billy 
shines. One man halters the goat, leads it 
where he wants the flock to go, and what 
follows is a regular stampede of sheep in 
that direction. “Some p treat train a 
sheep for this, but a sheep is too stubborn 
for us,” one of the Thell boys told me. 
The milk goat kneeling for her supper is 
owned by the Oakdale goat ranch, War 
Eagle, Ark. Surplus milk from this ranch 
is made into cheese. H. 








Horsemen 


shipping 
Horses? Listen: polo mounts or show 

vale in stalled cars 
by oy yp" are entitled to free transporta- 


Shipping Show 


tion for one attendant per six head of 
horses or less. For horses above six and 
up to twelve in number, two attendants 
will be allowed free transportation, and 
for 13 or more horses, three attendants. 
The new ruling takes effect July 20, 1927, 
in time to benefit virtually all important 
horse shows and polo tournaments. 






Left, Angelina, the best butter cow 
of the Dutch Belted breed. Her 
record is 668 pounds of fat (about 

750 pounds of butter) in a year. 
O. A. Leonard, Rockville, Conn., 
owns this white-waisted dame. 
There are 68 cows of the breed 
on test, and their average fat 
production is 377 pounds a year. 
In the development of this breed 
by the nobility of North Hol- 
land, no attention was paid to 
milk or butter production—only 
to the perpetuation of the white belt. 
American breeders are now makin 
milk and butter cows out of the Dutc 
Belted animals 


Cotton Is King— We have often heard 
Who Is Queen? that Cotton is King in 

the South, but. never 
anything about the queen. Yes, there is 
a queen in the South—a purebred Jersey 
cow, owned by R. L. Shuford, Catawba 
county, N. C. This dairy queen has just 
completed a yearly record of 19,608 
pounds of milk, containing 1,028 pounds 
of butterfat. In other words, 1,285 
pounds of butter, and 10,000 quarts of 
milk. Is that right, class? 
































Pedigi ee or Pro- 
duction? 


Continued from page 18 














breed is the modern form of tribal per- 
mission of marriage within the totem, as 


allowed by the Arunta nation, or perhaps 
a sort of tabu forbidding the entrance of 
foreign blood into a tribe. What the pure- 
bred associations have done is nothing 
less than to continue the endogamous 
customs of savage man. Such conserva- 
tism as this surely compels our admiration. 
Nevertheless, the re is a question whether 
the time has not come when a change 
should be made. The natives of the 


Sandwich Islands and of New Zealand 
have changed their tribal restrictions and 


now follow modern custom. Travelers 
report that the Arunta nation and the 
Kalangs are now considering an alteration 
of their rules. Ample justification could 


be found for the dairy breeds should they 
also decide to adopt some of the ideas of 
the present day 


Whence Improvement for Grades? 


That maintenance’ of their existing 
registry rules greatly injures the dairy 
breeds there is no doubt. The result of 
breeding within the totem is: beginning to 
show, for example, in the records of our 
Americal w-testing associations. From 
these records it appears that in a few 
districts grade herds are already better 
than purebred herds, and that in many 
places the difference between the two is 
disappearing. Roy T. Harris, supervisor 


dairy tests at the University of Wis- 
consin, sa 

‘The facts appear to be, that through 
rigid selection based on profitable produc- 
tion, the grade herds have been improved 
to such a degree that they can no longer 

ok to the ordinary purebred herd for 
further improvement.” 

A question is thus presented for de- 
cision by the breed associations, which 
may be regarded either from a commercial 
or from an historical standpoint. From the 
dollars-and-cents standpoint, it is clear 
that when the grade herds exclude in- 
ferior animals the purebred herds must do 
the same Selective registration has be- 
come a commercial necessity, but this is 
not all. If the breed associations expect 
to compete with the rising herds of grade 
dairy cattle, it will be necessary sooner or 
later to relax the rules of registry far 
enough to allow purebred cattle to take 
advantage of the very high records which 
grade cattle are now making. 

The question is not an easy one to 
decide. Primitive man is hard to move, 
and those who best know the breed asso- 
ciations believe that the rules which have 
stood so long will continue to have the 
loyal support of breeders of purebred 
cattle. : 








The radio rodeo. Some wild wave- 
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ome can see the oil 

ply in the new 
1927  Slrtes DeLaval 
Separators 


She Oil Window 


“The best 
separators ever 
made,” say all 
who have seen 
these new De 
Lavals — unri- 
valled for clean 
skimming, ease 
of turning, con- 
venience of 
handling and 
durability. 


















This feature enables new De 
Laval users to see at all times 
how much oil the separator has 
and the condition it is in. You 
will like it. 


— — 






















OTHER FEATURES 


1. Turnable Supply Can: The sup- 
ply can may be turned so that tinware and 
owl may be put in place or removed without 
lifting the supply can from its position on the 
separator. Every user will like this feature. 
2. Easier Turning: For three years 
the De Laval experimental and engineering 
departments have been conducting extensive 
tests to develop still easier turning separators. 
The results of these tests are embodied in 
this new series, which start and turn easier. Ra ae Ay doer fps 
4. Floating Bowl: All new De Lavals for itself. Sold on easy terms. Trade 
have the wonderful “floating bowl,” now used allowances made on old separators. 
in De Laval Separators with such splendid Separa 
results. It is self-balancing, runs smoothly — — —-! 
without vibration, with the least power and 165 Broadway 600 Jackson Bivd, 
ee and delivers a richer, <4 FRANCISCO, 61 Beale Street 


See andtty De Laval 
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HANSEN’S PRODUCTS 


for making butter and cheese 











Makers of prize-winning butter and cheese the 
world over rely on Hansen’s Dairy Prepara- 
tions. Absolutely and uniformly pure. Guaran- 
teed to give best results. Be sure to specify: 
Hansen’s Hansen’s 
Danish Butter Color Cheese Color Tablets 
40z. Bottle, 35c; By mai Pkg. of 12, 30c 
60e. Will color 400 Ibs. Will color 600 Ibs. SAVE -1=-HORSE 
%, 
R mangen’s Juaket Tablets stops lameness while horse , ae or money back. 
ennet Tablets Ry 0 Ibe Signed guarantee to end spavin, thoropin, high ring- 
Pkg. of 24, 85c For Cottage Cheese bone, splint, shoulder, tendon and foot troubl 
Make 250 lbs. cheese and Desserts. FREE big book clearly describes every lemoness 
If your Druggist or Dey Su apply Dealer cannot | tells what todo. Book, sample, guarantee and yet" 
supply you, orde eGivest. — / aoe “The Story advice are all FREE. Write today ! 
of Cheese”’ sent with your order on request. TROY CHEMICAL ‘CO 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 321 State Street Binghamton, W. Y. 
Dept. 47 - Little Falls, N. Y. Druggists sell and guarantee ‘‘Sape-the-Horse,”’ or we mail 
ut direct. It's CHEAPEST, helps horses most and quickest. 














R TO TO PAY 


Pru icp’ race r 
SEPARATOR; 


Free catalog. Tells about this world fa- 

mous Separator, Liberal trial] offerattrac- 

tive terms, Priceslow as $24.98. Monthly 

payments low as $2.20. Write today. 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 3-T, Bainbridge, N. Y., or 

Box 3-T, 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicage, mM. 













ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


earns its own cos' more bet 
b mh ote Lowest Prices and pay- 


ONLY $3. 50 PER_MONTH 
No interest—No extras. Every machine 
gaqrentecd a lifetime against defects in material 


Trial | Be 4 farm et our risk 


30 Daye Test Kew 200,000 in use. 
it to « 


Tite for q4-- Folder today (22) 
MFG. 





ALBAUGH - DOVER ° 
2102 Marshall Bivé. Bive. mm. 








Want a Sheep? (% bevtlet 
Breeders from American Ha’ Ass'n. 
Comfort 


mpshire Sheep 
A. Tyler, Secretary, 48 48 Woodland Ave, Detroit, Mich. 








Oo ] Cc, = AND CHESTER wewye Beans. Hes 
« Be ® gilts, Fes = ee. No kin. Pedigreed. 





lifie. Large kind. Booklet free Start 
Write for Low the boy or girl right with some registered stock. 
FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 





SHAW MFG. co., Dept. Fs14, Galesburg, Kansas 
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More (ash from (apons 


until at least eight months old—that is, the re- 
turns from younger capons are not much better 


COULD tell you a dozen or more reasons 
for caponizing cockerels, but the two big 
reasons are greater cash return from the 
sale of cockerels, and less expense in holding cockerels 
for table use at home. 
Most of the other reasons for caponizing contribute to the 
foregoing ones. Capons don’t fight, they stand closer confinement 
than cockerels, their flesh has finer flavor and texture 


‘By Y. P. BHOSALE 


than returns for cockerels. 

To prepare cockerels for caponizing, withhold feed for 36 hours. 
Withhold water for twelve hours. Another thing, buy a capon- 
izing board, or make one as shown on page 23. The necessary 
instruments for caponizing are knife, spreader, hook and remover. 
These instruments can be 
bought at hardware stores 





than flesh of cockerels, capons fatten more easily at 
less cost, they do not become staggy as cockerels do 
at an advanced age, they bring a better price than 
cockerels—oh! there is almost no end of reasons for 
caponizing the surplus cockerels. The capons can 
even be used for brooding chicks. 

It is wise, of course, to draw the line 
somewhere. That is, don’t caponize all 
cockerels. The early hatched chicks 
bring good returns as broilers, but 
the later hatches come into market 
at a time when the market is 
crowded and prices low. These 
late-hatched cockerels can be 
turned into capons and put on 
the market after Christmas holi- 














days at a good price. If I have not made it clear already, I will 
say again that the premium secured on capons is due to the fact 
that they grow to much larger size and their meat is decidedly 
superior to that of cockerels. Due to their docile’ habits they 
make better use of feed, and they can run on the range with pullets 
all through late summer and fall. 

The big mistake some folks make in caponizing is to caponize 
every cockerel. Cockerels of inferior stock never make good 
capons, and there is no gain in caponizing the light breeds, such 
as Leghorns. The American, English and Asiatic breeds make 
good capons. Still, it is not wise to raise a meat breed just to 
have large cockerels for caponizing—the average farmer had better 
stick to a good laying strain of the utility type and raise the 
capons as a side-line, if he wants to raise capons. 

The time for caponizing is in June and July—about the time 
cockerels begin to grow combs. This is at about two months of 
age. If the cockerels attain the right size too late in the summer, 
they will not reach marketable size early enough to escape com- 
petition with early spring broilers. March is about the last date 
for getting capons on the market. A capon is not ready for market 




















Use spreaders to enlarge incision (above), break membrane with tearing 
hook, draw out testicle and twist off cord. Both organs can be rem 


or ordered from poultry 
supply houses. It pays 
to buy good instruments. 
A dollar saved on a capon- 
izing set may be lost a 
dozen times as a result of 
poor caponizing. 

Put the caponizing 
board on a barrel or box, 
so it will be about waist 
high. Fasten the bird to 








Fasten wings and legs, remove feathers 
in front of thigh, make incision about an 
inch long (center) 




















from one side, but two operations are safer 


the board so it can not struggle. Wings and feet must be held 
securely. Pluck the feathers from a space about an inch square 
in front of the hip joint. 


The Operation of Caponizing 


Make an incision between the two ribs, starting at a point 
slightly lower than the point of the hip joint and extending for 
about an inch. Press the nail of your forefinger between the 
ribs and insert the blade of the knife alongside the nail. Press 
down hard and draw toward you, thus forcing the blade clear 
through in one attempt. Let the incision be about an inch in 
length. Then insert the spreader and open the wound to a con- 
venient size. You will find that a thin membrane hides the organ. 
Tear this membrane away with the tearing hook. Now you will 
clearly see the organs of the abdominal section. If the bird has 
been starved for about 36 hours before operation, the intestines 
will not hide the other organs.! 

You will find the testicles along the backbone, and they are 
about the size of a navy bean and yellow in color. The spermatic 
artery is back of the testicles. Be careful that you do not 
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sever this, or the bird will bleed to death. 

If necessary, press the intestines down 
with the probe in order to bring the tes- 
ticles into clear view. Insert the remover, 
closed, and carefully manipulate the organ 
into the opening of the remover, being 
careful not to cut the artery. You can 
now remove the testicles by drawing out 
and twisting the cords. 

Remove the spreader, turn the bird 
over, and repeat the operation. It is 
possible to remove both the organs from 
one side, but it is safer to perform the 
operation from both sides. It is not neces- 
sary to sew up the wounds. Release the 
bird and see that when he stands the 








Board for (aponizing 





Nail two pieces of half-inch lumber 
together to make a board 12 x 18 


inches. Along one edge nail a two- 
inch strip, so that the board will slant 
toward you when put on a barrel or 
box. Nail a cleat on the edge near 
you, about five inches from the end 
to your left. Near the far right-hand 
corner, nail a piece of webbing (with 
buckle on) to hold the cockerel’s wings. 
Near the left-hand corner nearest you, 
cut a hole through the board. Put a 
piece of webbing (with loop in end) 
through this, to use for & strap. 
After putting the bird’s legs through 
the loop, pull the free end of the strap 
till the legs are held snugly, then Slide 
the strap under the cleat, where it will 
be held securely. 











muscles of the thigh cover the inner 
incision 

Do not house the young capons in large 
numbers for the first week. Rather, put 
them in coops of not more than ten or 
twelve birds together. Be careful when 
you feed them, as they have been starved 
before the operation. Give them a light 
feed of moist mash, made of bran and 
ground oats moistened with sour milk or 
buttermilk. Use this method of feeding 
for a couple of days until you bring them 
back to their regular feed. 
For a few days after the operation, 
watch for wind puffs. I have seen some 
birds bloat badly following caponizing. 
This is not a dangerous condition—all 
you need to do is catch the bird and 
puncture the wind puff,with a sharp knife. 
Be careful not to cut any blood vessels 
when puncturing the skin. 
In some neighborhoods there are men 
who do caponizing at so much per bird, 
or by the day. The inexperienced person, 
or the one who dislikes “‘operations,”” may 
be able to have caponizing done at a 
reasonable charge. 














Crossing the furry 
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Milestones in National Service 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THERE are twenty-five Bell 
companies butonly one Bell 
System—and one Bell aim 
and ideal, stated by President 
Walter S. Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for this 
nation, so far as humanly possible 
free from imperfections, errors or 
delays, and enabling anyone any- 
where at any time to pick upa 
telephone and talk to anyone 
else anywhere else in thiscountry, 
clearly, quickly and at a reason- 
able cost.” 

The year 1926 brought the 
service of the Bell Telephone 
System measurably nearer that 
goal. Seven hundred and eighty- 
one thousand telephones were 
added to the System—bringing 
the total number interconnected 
in and with the Bell to more than 
seventeen and a half million. 





The number of applica- 
tions waiting for service, 
including those in new and 
outlying sections, was reduced 
fifty per cent. 

A third transcontinental tele- 
wat-9 line was completed to the 

acific coast. 

The largest number of miles of 
toll wire for one year was added to 
the System—more than 664,000 
miles. 

The average length of time for 
completing toll calls throughout . 
the System was lowered by thirty- 
five seconds. 

A seven per cent improvement 
over the previous year was made 
in the quality of voice transmis- 
sion in toll calls. An adjustment 
was made in long distance rates 
amounting to areduction of about 
$3,000,000 annually. 








They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left in Them 















Don't Throw 


Away Your 
Old Tires / 








With National Tirefiller 


Rides like air, but 1s absolutely punc- 
ture proof and blow-out proo, Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
ing without having to mend punc 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices, We have special Agency 
Propos:tion for live menin unassigned 
territory. 


National Rubber Filler Company 
Screet Midlothian, Texas 


Wentod 600 Collese 
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Pipe Smoker Applies 
Medical Training 
Selecting Tobacco 





Some folks act on “hunches,” some on 
emotion, some on pet theories, and still 
others on cold logic. 

Here is a pipe smoker in the “logic” 
class. And the reason, as he explains, is 
that for three years he has been taught to 
take nothing for granted, but to prove his 
way as he goes. 

So when he took up pipe-smoking he 
simply applied laboratory rules in finding 
the right tobacco. 

Mr. Plaine, the medical student in ques- 
tion, writes as follows: 


427 Lyons Avenue 
Newark, N. J 
Larus & Bro. Co. Oct 16, 1926 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

Most medical students by the 
they reach the third year of their work 
have absorbed the scientific spirit That 
is, we take nothing for granted unless it 
has been confirmed by experiment or other 
reliable means. Prove it, we say! 

Some time ‘ago I decided to start smok- 
ing a pipe. Choosing the pipe was easy 
enough, but finding the tobacco to go with 
it was not so easy. I experimented, trying 
one tobacco after another Some would 
have a fragrant aroma, but oh—what 
taste they would leave! Others left my 
mouth like a furnace. A few reminded me 
of a poorly ventilated chemical laboratory 

I had almost decided that what I was 
looking for—a cool, sweet taste and 
yjleasant aroma—was impossible. Finally, 
| took the advice of one of the fellows and 
tried your good ole blue can. Eureka! You 
can't get me away from it now. 

You should call Edgeworth—*money’s 
worth.” 


time 


Sincerely yours, 

Irving H. Plaine 
To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 








Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 











Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 20 


S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


‘On your radio—tuhe in on WRVA, Richmond, eg 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length254.1 meters. 
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Culling Time Is A thes Time 


OR several years we followed the 

directions sent out by the state 

colleges for culling, and we thought 

we gained much from them. One 
of those rules, we well remember, was to 
sell all hens that molted during July or 
before. We did that and we didn’t have 
many left—but we got just as many eggs 
from what we had left as we did before we 
sold all those loafers—for that was what 
they were. 

The following year we tried it again. 
Then we went a little further—all the hens 
that we knew to be laying in October and 
November we decorated with a leg-band 
of special color. The next spring all 
those birds were placed in a lot away from 
the others and mated to the best males we 
had in the flock. We culled out everything 
that was off in color, shape or size. 

The past three years we have been 
employing a poultry specialist to go over 
each one of our matured birds for disease 
and laying. We request that he cull 
closely and leave us just the best. We 
usually keep about 150 hens and each 
vear we have made a marked gain over the 
previous year in our profits. Now, there 
are all kinds of bc posing as poultry 
judges and cullers, so one must be careful 
whom he or she employs. Every state 
agricultural college can tell of a reliable 
man or woman. 

When the baby chicks are just hatched 
is the time to start culling. Pick out those 
with deformed feet and legs, or crooked 





beaks—in fact, any chick that does not 
appear as it ought to. Cripples are slow 
growers and will be the first to bring 
disease into the flock. 

In large flocks there will be some birds, 
maybe just a few, that lag behind all the 
others. They seem to get so far and can 
not grow any more—those are the weak 
ones and should be disposed of. If left 
in the flock they “eat their heads off,” as 
the saying goes, and never do any good. 

One year I had several birds of this 
character, and I thought I’d just see if 
they wouldn’t come all right by and by. 
I penned them and fed them by themselves 
for some time, then the first cold day we 
had they fairly chilled to death. They 
did not have sufficient vitality to eat 
enough to keep them warm when the food 
was right in front of them. 

If one has rose-combed birds he must 
cull out all the single-combed ones. Never, 
if selling rose-combed birds, let a cus- 
tomer come into the vards and see a lot 
of single-combed birds running about. 
Cull those out as soon as they are large 
enough for broilers. Take out all that are 
off in color. Keep only birds that are up 
to standard, and have those worth while. 

If keeping more than one breed, keep 
them separate during the hatching season. 
With purebred ‘stock, one can always sell 
eggs for hatching, and often many of the 
cockerels for breeding purposes. 

The best time to cull is all the time. 

Mrs. Allen Henry. 





She “Anti-Dumping”’ Law 


NE thing that managed to get 

U through both houses of Congress 

in spite of filibuster last March 

was the “‘anti-dumping”’ law affect- 
ing commission merchants. This measure 
makes it a misdemeanor punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, or both, for com- 
mission merchants and others to dump or 
destroy, without good cause, any fruits, 
vegetables, melons, dairy or poultry 
products, or other perishables received in 
interstate commerce on behalf of other 
persons. Such action was previously 
illegal, but the only remedy was by civil 
suit. Criminal proceedings may now be 
taken against commission merchants who 
dump produce improperly. They are re- 
quired ‘‘truly and correctly to account for 
all farm produce received.”’ 

While this bill got through Congress all 
right, the necessary appropriation of 
$25,000 for the yaar beginning July 1, 
1927, was held up by the slush-fund 
filibuster. This handicap will doubtless 
be removed when Congress meets again. 
Meantime, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which is charged with the adminis- 
tration of the anti-dumping law, is trying 
to find out how much dumping is going on. 

One of the abuses connected with dump- 


ing is illegal salvage from condemned cars. 
Stories are told of condemned cars being 
halted on the way to the dump, and part 
of the produce being sent back to market. 
Of course, when produce is condemned, 
nearly always some good stuff goes along 
with the bad. Stem-end rot in a ear of 
melons, or decay in a car of potatoes, 
doesn’t necessarily mean that the whole 
shipment is uneatable. Dumping, how- 
ever, is often necessary. In some cities, 
permission to dump spoiled produce must 
be obtained from the board of health. In 
others, the commission man can use his 
judgment, but may be called on to prove 
dumping was necessary. 

This matter of dumping is a sore point 
between commission men and shippers. If 
a shipper is told that his potatoes or melons 
arrived in such shape that they had to be 
dumped, how can he tell whether that was 
true? How can he be sure the shipment 
was not reconditioned and sold to the 
profit of some one else? That, probably, 
doesn’t happen often, yet cases of fraud 
are not unknown. That situation is what 
made shippers. demand protection, and 
the result is the anti-dumping bill. 

This bill provides that, through regula- 
tions ian in May by the Secretary of 












































Agriculture, any shipper or receiver of 
produce in interstate commerce may get a 
certificate as to the quality and condition 
of his produce on arrival. There is already 
federal inspection service for perishables 
at important central markets. This 
service will be used as far as possible for 
the purposes of the anti-dumping bill. It 
will be necessary, however, to designate 
other persons to issue inspection certifi- 
cates at other points. These persons, 
wherever practicable, will be federal or 
state employes; but where such employes 
are not available, city or county health 
officers or food inspectors can make in- 
spections It is not mandatory for 
commission men to get feceral inspec- 
tion certificates when they want to dump 
produce. Without such certificates, how- 
ever, they may find their actions harder to 
justify, should they be sued for dumping 
or illegal salvaging. 

Another thing the law may do is to 
curb the temptation of commission men 
to condemn produce too hastily when 
prices are falling. Dumping is always 
heavier when prices are low than when 
they are high. There is less demand for 
off-grade stuff, and less incentive to recon- 
dition shipments. If a dealer is handling 
some produce on his own account, and 
receives more on consignment, he may be 
biased in deciding whether or not the 
shipper’s lot is fit to go on sale. In his 
desire not to depress further an already 
oversupplied market, he may dump stuff 
that in a better market would command a 
good price. Arthur P. Chew. 
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‘Poultry “Pen ‘Points 


Goldsmith poetized the goose, 
“That gabbled o’er the pool,’”’ 
But when he reached the poor old hen 
He let his fancy cool; 
Alone of all the barnyard birds, 
The poe is have no fling 
At her, the good old faithful fowl 
That cackles in the spring. 
—St. John Telegraph. 


Earth Floors, Hens do better and lay 
More Eggs more eggs in_ poultry- 

houses having natural 
earth floors, than in those with board or 
other hard floors, says the West Virginia 
Experiment Station. Maybe so—but 
how about rats? A board or earth floor 
is a standing invitation to rats. 


Brightening A successful showman says 
Up Combs he always brightens up the 

combs and wattles of his 
birds before showing, by anointing with a 
mixture of two parts alcohol and one part 
glycerin. 


Keep Water Place the water-fountains 
Off Floor or vessels on a shelf raised 

at least six inches from the 
floor of the hen-house. This will keep the 
fowls from scratching dirt into the water. 


Dry Pick The proper way to kill a 
the Turks turkey is to tie its feet to- 
gether, hang it on a pole, and 
then cut the throat. Be sure the bird 
bleeds freely. Dry pick the feathers, and 
leave the head on. After picking, dip the 
carcass in hot water and then in cold. 
This will give the skin a fresher appear- 
ance, 


Fat for My ducklings did not seem 
Ducklings to grow as they should, so I 
used a tablespoonful of but- 
ter, lard or meat fryings in their mash, 
daily. The mash was composed of equal 
amounts of cornmeal, middlings and bran, 
by weight, mixed with sour milk. After 
starting to add butter or lard, I could see 
a great improvement and the —- 
put on weight very quickly. L. K. 

















«xX? LIQUID can 
be poured through 
a cloth. Therefore 
it cannot clog. It is 
harmless to all metal, 
rubber and leather. 

Send for the folder 
**How to Take Care 
of Your Radiator.”” 





For 


Small Cars 
75c size 






For 
Large Cars 


$1.25 size 
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P Keep “X” Liquid in your 
kit—and radiator trouble 
will pass you by. 

“X” quickly stops all leaks— 


and stops ’em for keeps. 
Just pour it in—and you're 
on your way. 


You Can Get Home on a Flat Tire 
But Not With a Dry Radiator | 


“X” LABORATORIES 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
Factories: BOSTON AND TORONTO 


Leave nothing to chance— 
Buy “X” in advance 











““¥"* Liquid has been used for years by Standard Oil, Genl. Elec., Am. Tel. @ Tel. and by the 
U. S. Govt. on ALL aeroplane endurance flights, including the Trans-Atlantic Flight, the - 


MacMillan Arctic Expedition, the Army Ocean-to-Ocean Flight, and the Round the World F light. 
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WA “Better Farm 


; ‘By W. A. FOSTER 


Elevator 
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HERE are three types of grain-storage buildings 
the corn-crib, the granary, and the combined corn- 
crib and granary, known as the farm elevator. The 
farm elevator is most practical for the farm, since it 
provides ear-corn storage-bins, and bins for small 
grain. The handling of all the grain is done by the one piece of 
equipment. A system of gravity spouts permits one to chute the 


grain direct to the grinder, the wagon box or the self-feeder hopper 

Plans for a building of this type are shown. The elevator is 
usually almost as 
long as it is wide. 
A 13-foot driveway 
with eight- or nine- 
foot cribs on each 
side totals a width 
of about 30 feet. 
The nine-foot crib 
will prevent spoil- 
age of corn cribbed 
under average con- 
ditions and the 13- 
foot driveway gives 
enough space for 
dumping attach- 
ments, elevator 
shaft and hopper 
and driveway with- 
out any congestion. 
Furthermore, the 
large driveway per- 
mits storage of 
wagons or machin- 
ery during the win- 
ter season The 
length should not exceed 36 to 40 feet. 
horizontal carrier to fill the ends. 

Since one bushel of ear corn requires two and one-half cubic 
feet of space, and shelled corn and small grain one-half as much 
space, it is a simple problem to figure the capacity of a crib, by 
dividing the volume in cubic feet by two and one-half, and one 
and one-fourth, respectively. 

The elevator shown will hold 4,000 bushels of ear corn and 
2,500 bushels of oats. The bin capacity for wheat would be 
reduced somewhat, since the construction for ten feet of oats 
would carry only six feet 
of wheat or shelled corn, rm 
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sloping outward and downward from wall. Rats can not climb 
over this ledge. The ends of crib should be closed up tightly with 
matched siding, for when doors are used rats will climb up between 
door and crib and enter above guards. 

The concrete foundation should extend below grade to a prob- 
able frost depth on outside with a gravel or cinder fill within. 
This fill is concreted over and the floor should have a crown so 
any moisture from wet or moist corn will drain to edge of crib. 

In a damp building site, where the drainage is poor, it may be 
desirable to pour floor in two courses. 
When first course has hardened and 
become thoroughly dry it should be 
mopped with hot pitch applied with 
KG stub broom. Then apply a second coat 

‘a to cover any parts missed or blistered, 
he jKgQz and let harden. After pitch has set, 
ws apply top course in the usual manner, 
only make it one and one-half inches or 
greater in thickness to give body, so it 
will not break from falling corn. The 
use of old fencing or poultry-wire in this 
top course will insure a lasting concrete. 
A 1:3 cement mortar is desirable. 


Concrete. Sheller Trench 


If provision for sheller drag is made, 
form trench about 20 inches square in 
concrete, leaving a rebate (at each side) 
for trench-cover boards. When trench is 
used, be very careful to have screen doors 
at each end to keep out rats. A trench 
offers additional aeration in lower part 
of crib. 

The studding is of 2 x 6-inch lumber, 
spaced singly twelve inches on center on outside and doubled on 
driveway side, since this wall carries overhead bins. The upright 
pieces are not fastened to sill in the usual manner, due to the corn 
pressure tending to push outward. Old railroad fish plates are 
sometimes set vertically in concrete with one end some six inches 
above floor, and studding is bolted to these plates. A better fasten- 
ing is to use old wagon tire bent Z shape and set in concrete. See 
detail in cross-section. Studding is set on these and bolted in 
place. Another way is to secure studding sockets made purposely 
for setting studding on concrete. These [Continued on page 39 
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guard is a metal shelf six 
or eight inches wide, 


Be sure the concrete footings extend below frost-line. 


Also, build out the rats 
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PRINCE ALBERT couldn’t 
have suited me better if I had 
made the blueprints myself, 
and superintended the entire 
job from soup to nuts! It 
fitted my smoke-taste per- 
fectly the first time I tried it. 
I started right—with P. A. 
—and I’ve stayed with it. 
I wanted fragrance. I got it 
. both from the tobacco 
in the tidy red tin and in the 
smoke itself. Fragrance that 
reminded me of woodland 
trails just after a soft, spring 
rain. Iwantedmildness—mild- 
ness that would let me smoke 
from morning till midnight. 
But mildness alone was not 
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enough. I demanded a full, 
rich tobacco body that would 
satisfy my pipe-hankering on 
every fire-up. There again 
Prince Albert had my mea- 
sure, right to the tick of the 
tape. Cool, long - burning, 
free from bite and parch— 
P. A. was all of these. 

You suspect by this time 
that I am satisfied with P. A. 
I'll tell the world I am! And 
I want to get it over to you 
that, if you don’t know P. A. 
by personal experience, 
you’ve got something com- 
ing to you . . . something 
mighty good. Try P. A., on 
the word of a friend! 


' P. A. was 


made-to-measure 


for me 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy 
red tins, pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and pound crystal- 
glass humidors with sponge-mois- 
tener top. And always with every 
bit of bite and parch removed 
by the Prince Albert process. 





PRINCE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 








© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Gerry, the mule, refuses to move 
one step without trousers on his 
front legs. At least that’s thestory, which you 
needn't believe if you don’t want to. 
Anyhow, if it is true, Gerry is Ls oP Pea | 
probably no _ different ; : 
from any other Amer- 
ican citizen 
© — 
View C 














Washington State wheat is of the white type 
and the rest of the country sees little of 

it. But it makes a fine show in this 
field near Walla Walla @©U. & U. 








Miss Avonne Taylor, 
of Hollywood, wears 
this charming sports 
outfit. The plaited 
skirt is pale pink, 

as is the blouse, 
with a band of 
deep rose. The 
jacket is rose, 
with white but- 
tons, the hat 
pink, and the 

scarf two tones 

of rose 

© U. & U. 

































This is the Italian seaplane ‘‘Santa Maria II,’’ which Commander Pinedo used in his tour of North America. 
His first plane, of the same type, was accidentally burned in Arizona, after having carried him across the 
Atlantic to South America, and then north. Starting home from Newfoundland by way of = wees 
Pinedo failed to reach the islands, and had to be towed the last few miles © U. 




























And here is Charlie Lindbergh’s Ryan monoplane, in which he flew from San Diego 
to Paris in three jumps, and delighted the whole world. Success rested on the 
perfect performance of the nine-cylinder air-cooled Wright motor © U. & UL 











This amazing piece of cutlery from Los Angeles is said 
to have 100 “blades.’’ Count ’em, if you want to; we 
don’t © U. & U. 


You have heard of Coney Island all your life from 
New Yorkers, but we don’t believe you've ever seen a ( 
good picture of its beach front and boardwalk. The 

bathing beach is fair, but for the best surf bathing you f 
must go to Southern New Jersey © U. & U. ft 
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Good Fruit Sirups 


‘By PHOEBE COLE 


























A contrivance to hold the jelly-bag 
simplifies the straining of the juices 


RUIT sirups are used for bever- 
ages and for flavoring desserts. 
Even in summer, when 


juice and boiling water, boil for a minute, 
cool and strain. Use this either to make 
beverages or to flavor iced tea. 

For orange sirup, use juice of 12 oranges, 
juice of 2 lemons, grated rind of 6 oranges, 
grated rind of 1 lemon, 6 pounds of sugar 
and 2 quarts of water. Add grated rind to 
the juices and let stand several hours. Pour 
boiling water over sugar, stir until dis- 
solved, add strained fruit juices, bring to 
boil, bottle and seal. 

Raspberry sirup is made with 3 pints of 
raspberry juice, 2 pounds of sugar and 1 
pint of water. Mash berries and strain 
through a jelly-bag. Pour boiling water 
over sugar, stir until dissolved, boil until 
clear and skim. Add fruit juice, let come 
to a boil again, skim and seal. 

With these simple and _ inexpensive 
sirups, it is always possible to make 
delicious and refreshing combinations, even 


of charged water. Dissolve jelly in boiling 
water, add other ingredients, except 
charged water, and chill. Add charged 
water just at serving time. 

For tea punch use juice of 6 lemons, 
juice of 6 oranges, 4 cupfuls of hot tea, 
1% cupfuls of sugar and 1 quart of 
charged water. Dissolve sugar in hot, 
freshly made tea. Add fruit juices and 
cool. When ready to serve, add ice and 
charged water. 

Piazza punch calls for 2 cupfuls of 
orange juice, 1 cupful of white grape 
juice, 1 pint of ginger ale and ice 

Mint julep is made with 6 lemons, 1 
bunch of fresh mint, 1% cupfuls of sugar, 
14 cupful of water and 3 bottles of ginger 
ale. Boil sugar and water to a sirup. 
Cool, add lemon juice and mint leaves. 
Let stand an hour. Add ice and ginger 
ale and serve. 





fresh fruits abound, the 





best and clearest bever- 
ages are made with sirups, rather 
than with the freshly crushed fruits. 
\ sirup insures a more uniform de- 
gree of sweetness throughout the 
beverage. Sugar does not readily 
dissolve in cold liquids, but sinks to 
the bottom, there to dissolve slowly, 
so that the first drinks poured or 
dipped from the container are likely 
to be too sour, and the last ones far 


too sweet 


Lemonade is usually the basis for 
cold beverages; indeed, few drinks are 
more satisfying than just plain lemon- 
ade, with no additional flavors added, 
and its delicate greenish color ac- 
tually looks cool. Fortunately, lem- 
ons are in the markets the year 
round, and since the well-furnished 
kitchen is seldom without this useful 
fruit, the most surprised hostess has 
“the makings’ for an acceptable 
drink, regardless of what other fruits 
or sirups she happens to have on 
hand when guests arrive and refresh- 
ment must be offered. 


For a berry flavor, or that of peach 
or plum, it is most practical to boil 
the fruit with a small amount of 
water and strain off the clear juice; 
this method not only insures a clear 
beverage, but also brings the most 
flavor from a small amount of fruit. 
The juice from a cupful of stewed 
berries, or a couple of peaches, will 
impart a decided flavor when added 








The delicious and cooling mint ju 
























to the plain lemonade basis. 


A supply of lemon sirup is a time- 
saver, as the mere addition of water and 
chipped ice produces a cold beverage in two 
minutes, whereas stopping to squeeze lem- 
ons while callers are waiting on the porch is 
sometimes awkward. Use 2 pounds of 
sugar for the juice of 12 lemons and 1 
quart of boiling water. Grate the rind 
from 4 or 6 of the lemons, if you like the 
flavor, and mix with the sugar. Add the 


at a moment’s notice. The addition 
of charged water or of ginger ale produces 
a more piquant drink. Mint leaves also 
add a flavor liked by many. 


Currant and raspberry punch is made 
with 1 cupful of raspberry sirup, 4 glass- 
ful of currant jelly, 1 cupful of boiling 
water, 1 pint of fresh water and 1 quart 


Nothing should interfere with the 
children’s daily quart of milk; but in hot 
weather, if the appetite fails, offer a part of 
the milk ration in the form of junkets, 
custards and creamed dishes. Give the 
children lemonade or orangeade with their 
meals and between meals. The fruit juices 
are wholesome and the increased consump- 
tion of water does no harm. 
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New Life in the ‘Dead (hurch 


( Pi a “\E work together, we play ‘By JUDITH BASKERVILLE certain day to get the roof laid. We figured 
4  jtogether, and we do have : up a bill of materials and got a price on it, 


/ such good times,’”’ I over- 
4 JA heard one woman say to another at the Mt. Hope 
~ Community Club in Henry county, Mo. At this 
point I found myself a chair near the woman who was talking. 
“Please tell me about your community center and the effect it 
has on the neighborhood,” I said, apologizing for the interruption. 
“Tt was like this,’ she began. ‘‘The membership of our Home 
Improvement Club had grown until we were badly crowded for 



















Through splendid co-operation the Home Im- 

provement Club was able to transform the 

abandoned church into the adequate quarters 
for the community center, pictured above 


The young people at the right are ready to pre- 
sent their bird play, and are appropriately 
dressed in costumes which were easily made of ~ 
cambric in colors similar to those of the birds | 
they represent fe 


room in the homes. Then one of our number began to think 
about the old church and how it could be repaired and turned 
into a community house. The church had been closed and silent 
for I don’t know how many years, growing shabbier all the while. 
This woman not only thought about the possibility, but she talked 
of it everywhere. 

“We became so interested that we couldn’t keep it off our minds, 
and ended by appointing a committee to look the building over. 
They found a sagging, leaky roof, broken windows, cracked walls 
from which the wall-paper hung in festoons, and but one of the 
dim kerosene lamps was left. The lawn could only be called a 
lawn out of courtesy, for weeds had choked out almost every sprig 
of grass. It was a piteous place, yet everybody said ‘We must 
do it.’ True, a few objected, but were persuaded to overcome 
their objections. 

“We commenced with the roof. Our idea was to buy shingles 
and nails and announce an old-fashioned ‘shingling bee’ on a 


and then set a time. There were no dis- 
appointments. Folks swarmed in, the men with tools, the women 
with a real outdoor feast. Aside from buying the materials, the 
new roof cost us little. 

“That was two years ago. A new spirit has been at work ever 
since. Our catalog of improvements is a lengthy one. Walls have 
been patched and papered, there is fresh paint inside and out, 
windows have been repaired and screened, there is a new floor, 

new flue and heating plant, light—all 
followed as fast as funds permitted. 
We even invested in an up-to-date rug 
to ‘dress up’ the rostrum. We are 
proud of our new piano, too. Music is 
an important factor in club life.” 

“But where did the money come 
from?” I asked with surprise. 

She smiled as if it was a happy 
secret. ‘‘We had barely enough in our 
club treasury to make a start,’ she 
continued. “Ice-cream suppers have 
helped out wonderfully. Many times 
on club nights, during intermission, we 


served ice-cream cones and lemonade. In winter pie and coffee 
took the place of ice-cream or lemonade. A lonely nickel will 
buy any one of these. Our largest returns have been from the 
farm-sale luncheons and home-talent plays. The home-talent 
play is a type of entertainment the public likes and will patronize. 


A Fas }7 OF, hestra ij MV cS « Musi 


“An interesting adjunct of our club is the farm orchestra. The 
conductor is a wonderful violinist and a real fellow among the 
boys. He is one of our own folks, too. We have orchestra music 
at all our entertainments and home club meetings. When the 
crowd begins to gather, about the first thing we hear is the or- 
chestra tuning up. Sometimes we hear the classics, again it is a 
‘home song’ concert—the old-time melodies which everybody 
loves—and once in a while we have a little ‘jazz.’ 

“And I do want you to see our orchestra chairs. They are a 
new feature. While we were busy transforming the forsaken 
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house, one of our enthusiastie workers 
suggested a rabbit hunt for the following 
Thursday. ‘We can sell the rabbits and 
buy something with the money,’ he said. 
This meant a play-day for all who chased 
over the fields poking rabbits out of brush 
piles and other hiding places. The rabbits 
were sold and the money used to buy 
oysters, crackers and candy for a supper. 
The women supplemented these with 
celery, coffee and cake. The affair had a 
real holiday aspect. And how the money 
did mount up. The boys got a big thrill 
ut of it and straightway began talking 
ibout the next one. When rabbit season 
came ‘round again, we repeated the hunt 
ind the supper. There was enough profit 
rom the two suppers te pay for the or- 


hestra chairs 


Light for Outdoor Entertainments 


The next objective we have set for 
irselves is an electric plant to light the 
inside and the grounds. We now have a 


good sod of blue-grass in our yard and we 
re rich in splendid trees. When the light 
plant is installed we shall feature outdoor 


entertainments. Nowadays farm folks 
ire demanding a little less work and more 
play. Our own community has improved 
‘onsiderably in this respect since the 
house was opened. 

“We have worked faithfully and hard, 

t at no time did we abandon our proj- 
ect. Hearty co-operation has been no 
small part of our success. There is scarcely 
1 person around here who is not interested 
in the community house. It makes a 
friendly feeling and a better neighborhood. 
We have taken for our slogan: ‘My com- 
munity—the best there is.’ 

“With a gathering place where folks of 
ill ages and conditions find something 
of interest, there is less desire to wander. 
We are social by nature and long for 
companionship and opportunities for self- 
expression. “With so many activities 
every one has a chance. The woman 
whose only accomplishment is cooking 
is of as much importance as the young 
person who shines in amateur theatricals. 

“There is one other thing the com- 
munity house is.doing for us. It provides 
a place where we can entertain other 
clubs. At one of ouréparties we had for 
our guests the largest rural club in this 
part of the country. 

‘‘Now before we stop talking over this 
subject, I want to mention our religious 
life. When the neighborhood church was 
abandoned, our people connected with 
the various churches in town and are 
helping to keep them alive. The center of 
this community is less than four miles 
from town, and with better roads and 
automobiles, regular church attendance is 


possible.” 





“For He that flung the broad blue fold 
O’er-mantling land and sea, 
One-third part of the sky unrolled 
For the banner of the free. 


And henceforth there shall be no chain, 
Save underneath the sea, 
The wires shall murmur through the 
main 
Sweet songs of liberty. 


For He that worketh high and wise, 
No pauses in his plan, 
Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man.” 
Ode: July 4, 1857—-Emerson. 
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This meets that craving 
you feel for 
“qg CHANGE at BREAKFAST” 


A natural craving, say dieticians, that must be met; the re- 

sult of monotony in diet. You meet it now with food 

that’s “good” for you and wonderfully delicious, too 
2 


REAKFAST, according to the lead- 
ing dietary thought of today, is a 
meal that must not be slighted. Yet, as 
everyone knows, it is the most difficult 
meal of the day to properly tempt the 
appetite. 

For that reason, thousands are turning 
to Quaker Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice; 
the most unique cereal foods known. 
Prepared under a process applied to no 
other cereal foods in the world, they sup- 
ply the great adventure of variety. 


Foods that supply it 


Instead of forcing the appetite, they sempt 
it. Instead of coming as food that is 
“good for you;”’ they come with the en- 
ticement of confections, and thus tempt 
the appetite into accepting essentially 
needed grain food. 

Each grain is steam-puffed to eight 
times its normal size; then oven toasted 
to a wonderful, crunchy crispness. Every 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


food cell, too, is broken in this process 
and digestion thus made easy. 
Rich in food elements 
Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat, 
steam-exploded to fairy richness. 
Over 20% is bran, but you would never 
guess it, so delightfully is it concealed. 
Supplies, too, minerals of wheat, so 
necessary to the healthful diet. 
Quaker Puffed Rice is selected rice, 
steam-exploded like the wheat. Its 
flavor is unique among grain foods. 
Its food value high in the carbohy- 
drates of fine rice. 


Serve with milk 
or cream or half and 
half. Try with fresh 
and cooked fruits. 
Use as a between- 
meal tidbit for chil- 
dren; as a light lunch- 
eon enticement; of, 


as a before-bed snack. 














JAPAN 
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“The drink for relaxation 





fatigue 


No matter how hard the day has 
been, this will refresh you! 


Ten minutes of relaxation. Ten 
minutes spent lingering over a cup 
or two of steaming fragrant Japan 
Green Tea. 

- See how it wipes out fatigue. 
How it cheers you. 

Drink it after every meal, and at 
least once in the afternoon, when- 
ever you feel tired. 

Japan Tea is tea at its best, tea 
in its natural state, uncolored and 
unfermented, with all the flavor- 
laden juices of the fresh leaves pre- 
served by immediate sterilization. 


Specify Japan Green 


Tea when you buy. 
Put up for the home 
in packages under 
various brands. The 
best you can buy will 
cost you only a frac- 
tion of a cent a cup 




















Make a Canning 


‘Budget 














[T* you can food to sell, you will probably 
can according to your crop or your 
market. If you can food for family con- 
sumption only, it is well to caleulate how 
much of a certain product will be needed, 
then work accordingly. 

At the beginning of the season, make a 
list of the foods your family likes best 
and caleulate about how many jars of 
each you are likely to use. It is a waste 
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A chart enables the housewife to keep 

track of the amount of canned food 

on hand. Evefy jarful used is re- 
corded on the chart 


of time, strength and material to can foods 
which the family will not eat. With such 
uncertain crops as cherries, peaches and 
plums, it is well to can a surplus during a 
good season. If properly stored, they will 
keep for several years. 

A family of five will use about 80 quarts 
of tomatoes, 100 quarts of green vege- 
tables, 50 quarts of starchy vegetables, 
250 quarts of fruits and 40 quarts of jams, 
conserves and jellies. 

Because of the presence of certain 
necessary vitamins, tomatoes are pro- 
vided in quantity, but the use of oranges 
at certain seasons of the year may some- 
what decrease the amount of tomatoes 
used. Throughout the entire year, or- 
anges and tomatoes are desirable for 
children and adults. 

The amount of vegetables stored, such 
as cabbage or celery, affects the quantity 
of green vegetables provided by the 
canning budget, and the amount of fresh 
or dried fruits such as apples, peaches, 
prunes and oranges used during the year 
must also be considered in estimating the 
amount of fruit to be canned. 





OU can keep a willow market- 

basket in good condition by 
applying a coat of stain finish, ob- 
tainable at any paint store. This 
makes the basket weatherproof. 

















Give Salads a 


New Zest! 


HERE’S a distinctive tang 

to these new salad dressings 
—made with lemon juice instead 
of vinegar. You'll note it im- 
mediately and be delighted with 
the tasty flavor. 


This is the healthful dressing—for 
there are vitamins in lemon __ juice. 
Also organic salts and acids which are 
direct digestive aids. Lemon juice, 
though known as “acid fruit,” has an 
alkaline reaction in the blood to offset 
the acidity caused by other acid form- 
ing foods. 


Try lemon in your favorite dressing 
recipe instead of vinegar, or try the 
‘one below. Then let your family taste 
it. Don’t tell them of the change. By 
their comments, you will know their 
preference. 

Boiled Salad Dressing 


1¢ cup Sunkist lemon juice; 4 tablespoons flour; 
I teaspoon salt; 14 teaspoon paprika; 2 tablespoons 
sugar; 2 eggs; 44 teaspoon mustard; 1'4 cups 
boiling water. 

Mix and sift dry ingredients. Add water gradu- 
ally, stirring constantly. Cook in double boiler 
until thick and smooth. Beat eggs slightly; pour 
cooked mixture slowly over them. When well 
blended, return to dodble boiler; cook two minutes; 
add lemon juice; remove from stove and beat well. 

Always ask for California Sunkist 
Lemons. They are the tart, juicy and 
practically seedless ‘kind. They give 
the best results. 


Note offer below. We will send you 
our free book of Sunkist Recipes, showing 
numerous appetizing ways in which to 
serve oranges and lemons, if you will 
request it on a vostcard. 


Sunkist » 


California Lemons 


| California Fruit Growers Exchange, f 
Sec. 1907, Box 530, Sta. “C,”” Los Angeles, Calif. 
" Please send me the following as I have checked 
low: 
( ) Free. ‘‘Sunkist Recipes,’’ for which there is 


no . 
( ) Sunkist Reamer, for which I enclose 50c 
(65e if you live in Can ° , 
(ene you check the reamer also, we will send 
ay the free book. If you want both, check both, 
and enclose stamps or money order.) 


City Beate... acs cehiexe veined 


Write on margin if necessary. 
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| ‘Parlies—V arious 
Questions 
Answered by Aunt Harriet 

















LEASE tell us what to do at a water- 
melon party. The Young Folks. 
Such an affair is for various apparent 
reasons usually held outdoors. Decorate by 
hanging Japanese lanterns here and there, 
or use electric lights with colored bulbs. For 
amusements, plan for cake-walks, barn- 
dances or the Virginia reel, and the singing 
of old plantation songs. Cover a table with 
white oilcloth, place thin slices of water- 
melon on the edge of the table, and stage a 
contest. Those who enter the contest must 
have their hands tied so that they are 
obliged to eat the melon without picking it 
up. The one who succeeds in disposing of 
his slice first, and the one who comes out 
with the cleanest face, receive prizes. An- 
other method is to tie slices of watermelon 
to strings of various le ongths hanging from 
poles. The contestants’ hands are tied 
behind them, the tallest stoop for the slices 
suspended on the longest strings and the 
shortest reach for those on the short strings. 
The one who eats his slice first is the winner. 
Games will be mailed on receipt of self- 
addressed and stamped envelope. 


LEASE give suggestions for a patriotic 

service to be held by the congregation 
on July 3. Commitiee. 

Open with the hymns: “How Firm a 
Foundation Ye Saints of the Lord,”’ and 
“‘God Bless Our Native Land.” 

Responsive soodiinat Psalms 100 and 144. 

Prayer. 

Hymn: ‘Lord Keep Us Steadfast in Thy 
W ord.”’ 

Sermon or patriotic address. 

Collection —e anthem. 

Hymn: “ God of Our Fathers, Whose 
Almighty Han 

Benediction. 


YOUNG man of my acquaintance in- 
vited a group of girls for a ride in his 
ear. I did not move forward as the rest 
did and he called to me to come and sit 
in the front seat. The other girls made 
remarks about it and laughed at me all 
the time we were in the car.” Was it 
wrong for me to accept his invitation? 
Uncertain. 
No. It was quite proper for the young man 
to invite you to go in his car and he had a 
right to ask you to sit where he wanted you 
to sit. People who make remarks about 
such things are ignorant of the ways of the 
world and!know nothing of the rules of 
polite society. 


D° you believe that modern girls are 
more efficient home-makers than 
their grandmothers were? Doubtful. 


Modern girls should be more efficient as 
home-makers than were the women of former 
generations, because they have greater ad- 
vantages. There is a better and wider dis- 
tribution of household helps and appliances. 
\ larger number of housewives have elec- 
tricity and=running water. They have 
better reading matter, and all the aid offered 
through magazines, newspapers and adver- 
tisements. They have, besidés, a vast 
mount of help through the research work 
done by the home economics departments 
of their state colleges and the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of-Agriculture. 

Few modern girls could stand the hard- 
ships and privations through which former 
generations passed, but if pioneer life was 
harder, it was also simpler, with few of the 
complexities with which we contend. After 
ull, every generation produces people best 
suited for the time, and we have always had 
efficiency and inefficiency; they are not con- 
fined to one time or place. 





AunT Harrtet wishes to give advice, sugges- 
tions and sy mpathy to all Our Folks who are in 
doubt or in trouble, but only such answers as will 
benefit the largest number of people will be given 
here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 





Ready 


Immediately 


When you have to get a meal in 
a hurry, think of Heinz Cooked 
Spaghetti in Tomato Sauce with 
Cheese. This good-to-eat treat is 
already prepared. Takes only a few 
minutes to heat and serve. 

All the dry spaghetti Heinz uses 
is made in Heinz spotless kitchens 
from selected hard wheat flour. The 
sauce is Heinz-made from garden- 
fresh tomatoes grown under Heinz 
supervision. The cheese is specially 
selected. * 

These wholesome, nourishing in- 
gredients are perfectly blended by 
skilful Heinz chefs who follow a 
recipe developed by Heinz. 

The result is a delicious, ready- ' 
to-eat dish that you just heat and 
serve—and enjoy. A meal in itself, 
or as a vegetable - H. J. HEINZ CO. 


When in Pittsburgh visit the Heinz Kitchens 


, HEINZ 
S pa hett1 


SAUCE with Cheese 





In. tomato 





Some other varieties: 
HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP + HEINZ OVEN-BAKED BEANS 
HEINZ CREAM OF TOMATO SOUP + HEINZ PURE VINEGARS 


The taste is the test 



















































Be. F- 36727. Ever. 
Kool Fedora shape; 
light and comfort. 
able; patented sh 
retaining device The 


No. F 42. Crusher. For men; 
flexible fibre; can be rolled 
and put in pocket . . . . $1.00 


We Are 





Evr..Kool 
Pt cee eae 
ringe; paten 
retaining device... Tube 


The Hat witha comand CAirlets 


THE FARM JOURNAL 












& REG US PAT OFF 


LID 


‘The only hat 
with the patented 
shape-retaiing device 


ucH a good-looking hat with its 

bright band and neat edging. It’s 
the very spirit of summertime out- 
doors. Light asa feather » » » water- 
proof and sunproof. 
A durable hat of tough fibre, carefully woven; 
lets in all theair and gives the hat more thana 
thousand ventilators. That means a healthy 
scalp. Patented buckle and non-stretch band make 
the Evr-Kool adjustable in an instant ” ” head size 
snug or loose, as desired. 


So many models to choose from. Every one built to keep 
its shape. No sagging or flopping brims ” ” the Evr-Kool 
patented shape-retaining device stops that. 


Going To Give $1000 


to get a name for this ingenious, patented device. 45 cash prizes. You 
might as well be one of the winners. Your dealer will show you an Evr- 
Kool and explain the contest. Or better still, wear one. Enjoy its con- 
venience, style, comfort. Then send in your suggestion. Dealers the 
country over have Evr-Kool Pandanlids. If yours hasn't, tell him your 
size and ask him to orderfor you. The price isonly............. 75¢ 
Dealers—prepare for big summer rush! 


Check your stock. * 7 * Write us today. 
SUPERIOR HAT-CO., ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 





Designs for Embroidery 


Bird and animal designs 25 cents per set 
Peasant designs 30 cents per set 
Rose and fruit designs 40 cents per set 


Transfer designs for embroidering women's and chil- 
dren’s garments can be purchased from any McCall 
Pattern Agency, or ordered through The Farm 
Journal. In ordering, be sure to give correct num- 
ber of set. 


Farm Journal Dress Patterns 


12 cents each 


Patterns are postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in 
coin for our up-to-date 1927 Spring and Summer Cata- 
log, containing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and 
children’s patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. Be 
sure to give number and size of pattern wanted. 
Please do not send stamps. Send all orders to The 
Farm Journal, eg i sk Pa. Ad. 


CALLOUSES 97% 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At all drug and shoe stores—35¢ 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. “its Cause and Cure. 7 it tele hew I 
cured _— after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7990 Bogue Bidg., 1147 WH. Illinois St. lodianapelis 





Put one on— 
the painis gone! 





STOVINK .fvi55.252 

STOVES BLACK 
Restores red or gray stoves or any iron heater to 
even black. Not a polish, but a renovator. Ask 
your dealer for it. Sample bottle 10c prepaid. 


Johnson's Laboratory, P. 0. Box 916, Worcester, Mass. 


—CECIL COATES, BEULAH, MICH 

MADE ONE DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 

MENDETS, a patent patch for instantly 
mending leaks in all utensils. — package free. 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept. 310, Amsterdam, N.Y 








2 Dress Lengths for:]2° 
wmeaNOLE 6 Yards Cloth 


JUST send us $1.00 
and we will pend you 
6 yards of 85-inch fast 
color border pongette; < 
enough goods to make 
two women’s dresses, 
similar to the picture } 
at the side. This cloth 
can also be made into : 
> children’s clothes or #5 
aprons. Goods are & 
guaranteed washable 
and fast color. If you 
do not consider the 
cloth worth double the * 


fahly refund your money. ; 


| 4 ee DeliveryFree, 
s Write usa letter, enclos- : 
ing $1.00. State color you want and the goods will be 
shipped to you, postage paid. Just think of riceot 8.0. 
ards of fine goods for the emes low — 
a mar on Lowe differept X 
ors: Blue, tan, brown, ros «~~ Tene —— 
or tangerine with contrasting border. Order No.8. 
WAL FIELD CO. D1469 


“Cone Painting’”’ 








| 
| 
| 
















ycan doit. For fancy handkerchieis, 
scarts, pillow tops, table runners, dresses, 
~, drapes. Complete trial outfit, 

only $1.00, Includes complete 
ea and explicit instructions; silk 
Ey crepe ponaheceniet, stamped with 
latest design; 3 bottles color; 1 tube 
background white; 1 pkg. metallic 


OT ~~ Or l-minute embroidery. Quick. Easy. Any- 
Y me 


ed cone painting booklet FREE. Send 


p would easily cost many times more in 
Aye stores—you pay only $1. Order today! 





Why suffer when skin troubles yield 
so easily to the healing touch of 


Resinol 





gold; 1 brush; 12 cones. Newillustrat- 


today. Handkerchief and materials 


Thayer8Chandler, Dept. 42,913VanBurenSt.,Chicago 


REMEMBER ! dai 'Suttic ‘onty $1 











Patterns for Home 
S ewing 
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5824. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 

5809. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34p 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. 

5879. Child’s Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

5878. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

5854. Ladies’ Dress. 8 sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 
50, 52 inches bust measure. 

5840. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

5826. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. 

5839. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

5852. Domestic Science Apron with and without 

. side gores. 4 sizes for ladies: small, 34-36; 

medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46- 
48 inches bust measure; and 38 sizes for 
juniors: 12, 14, 16 years. 

5845. Child’s Play Suit. 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

5842. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

















DISPEL THAT RASH 





Prices of patterns obtainable from The 
Farm Journal will be found in first 
column on this page 
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What To Do for 
‘Dandruff 


By the Beauty Editor 

















RUE dandruff (or seborrhea in medi- 

cal language) is very difficult to cure 
permanently if once firmly established. 
This does not mean, if you have dan- 
druff, that there is nothing you can do 
about it. With persistent treatment it is 
often possible to get rid of it entirely, 
and by keeping the scalp in a healthy 
condition, prevent its return. Then, too, 
ll sealy conditions are not necessarily 
dandruff. A very dry scalp, like a dry 
skin, has a tendency to flake off, and may 
give the appearance of dandruff. This 
condition is easily relieved by ‘massage 
and brushing to stimulate the oil glands 
to proper activity, and by rubbing into 
the scalp a small quantity of vaseline or 
castor-oil, once or twice a week. 


Keep Scalp Clean= 


[f you really have dandruff, the first and 
most important thing, just as with any 
other infection, is to keep the scalp just 
is clean as possible all the time. It is 
hard to give any definite rule for the fre- 
quency of the shampoo. Some physicians 
idvise washing the hair every day for the 
first few weeks of treatment. Others ad- 
vise washing twice a week. But usually 
me is advised to shampoo the hair once a 
week, which is not too often, if the dandruff 
is of the oily type. If the excess oil, which 
is a symptom of seborrhea, is allowed to 
remain on the scalp, it decomposes and 
forms acids which are very irritating. 

The night before your shampoo, rub 
vaseline or warm castor-oil thoroughly 
into the scalp, do your head up in a towel, 
and let the oil soak in all night while you 
sleep. This will loosen the hardened oil 
ind scales. Do not scrape the scalp with 
1 comb to loosen the dandruff, as it only 
increases the inflamed condition. Shampoo 
with a mild, pure soap or shampoo liquid. 
Lather the hair two or three times, rub- 
bing the lather well into the scalp each 
time. Rinse thoroughly. The juice of 
two lemons in next-to-the-last rinsing 
water will remove the last trace of soap 
and leave the hair silky and lustrous. 


Improve Blood Circulation 


To combat dandruff, encourage a good 
circulation of healthy, nourishing blood 
iround the hair roots. If the general 
health is below par, do everything you can 
to improve it, because lowered vitality 
shows itself immediately in the condition 
of the hair and scalp, and you will not get 
rid of dandruff as long as this condition 
persists. To improve the circulation 
massage the scalp religiously every night. 
This is done by pressing the finger-tips 
firmly against the scalp and moving them 
in little circles over the skull. Brushing 
ilso stimulates the circulation. 

A very well-known remedy for dandruff 
is the simple sulphur ointment which you 
can get from any druggist. Rub this into 
the scalp once or twice a week. Two 
well-advertised and trustworthy anti- 
septics are also recommended for the 
treatment of dandruff. Just follow the 
directions that come with the package. 
Keep brushes and combs immaculately 
clean to avoid the danger of re-infecting 
the scalp. 





Letters asking questions concerning beauty and 
the care of the body can not be answered in The 
Farm Journal. Address all such letters thus: 
Health and Beauty Editor, The Farm Journal, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Write 
briefly, with pen and ink, and enclose stamped 
and addressed envelope for reply. 
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perfect ams and jellies every time 


HEN making jams and jellies by the old-fash- 

ioned, long-boiling method, even the most ex- 
perienced housewives find that, using the same kind of 
fruit in the same way, they get a jelly texture one time 
and a syrupy failure the next. 

The reason is that fruits vary greatly in the amount 
of jellying substance they contain. Some contain the 
jellying substance before they are fully ripe, but it 
decreases as they ripen. “Others lack the jellying sub- 
stance entirely. And very few fruits have enough to 
jellify all of their juice. That is why, by the old- 
fashioned method, you had to boil away half your fruit 
juice before this jellying substance was concentrated 
enough to jell the remaining juice. 


Certo has changed all this 
Byes is the natural jellying substance, taken 


from fruits in which it is abundant, concentrated, 
refined and bottled for your convenient use. 


With Certo, you can use any fruit you like, when it 
is fully ripe and its flavor at its best. Just one or two 
minutes’ boiling is enough! Your fruit jells perfectly 
every time. Never another failure! 

And your jams and jellies will look better and taste 
better because the short boil with Certo saves the 
natural color and flavor of the fresh fruit. 







Ask your grocer for Certo. 
A book of nearly 100 rec- 
ipes for delicious jams, jel- 
lies and marmalades is un- 
der the label of each bottle. 








pending on the rec- 
ipe used. Beauti- 
fully illustrated 
booklet on “Jams, 
Jellies and Marma- Address..........-..--. 
lades”’— free! Cité 

=v... 


to cover postage. 








Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept. 70 —_ 


SEND 10¢ for trial Granite Bidg., Rochester, N. Y 
half-size bottle— (Jn Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Lid., Cobourg, Ont.) 


enough to make6— piease send me id | half. bottle of C ith 
; postpaid trial half-size bottle of Certo wit 
10glasses of jelly, de- the new booklet in color. I enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) 
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From War (lubs to 4- 











‘By A. L. MORRISON 


woven by themselves. They were raising 
garden stuff for a part of their food supply. 
How easy, then, for their descendants to go 
into club work. 


Sewing Clubs for the Girls 


School-teachers in the Indian districts 
of the Southwest who have the welfare of 
the Indian child at heart are making use of 
4-H club work in their school programs. 
Parents expect the girls to learn how to sew 
and therefore do not object to having the 
daughters join sewing clubs. In addition 
to sewing, the little girl will learn other 
lessons. When Anita conducts club 
meetings she is getting training in 
civics; when she keeps her record ac- 
curately and neatly she is receiving busi- 
ness training; when she is taken to the 
state club encampment she is gaining 
knowledge of the outside world; and 
when she wins a prize she increases her 
own self-respect, and gives to herself and 
schoolmates another cause for pride in 
their race. 











Cooking clubs are the most difficult to 





Members of an Indian 4-H sewing club 


ID Coronado, in the sixteenth 
century, ever dream that de- 
scendants of: those savage In- 
dians in New Mexico, who 
fought the early Spanish ex- 
plorers so fiercely, would a few centuries 
later be peacefully and 
eagerly sewing, taking care 
of chickens, rabbits and pigs, 
raising chili and onions, and 
winning prizes in open com- 
petition with white children? 

Such is the case. Uncle 
Sam, in his efforts to make 
capable United States citi- 
zens out of the Indians, 
seizes upon every device, and 
what better one could be 
found than the 4-H clubs, 
with the pledge to develop 
Heart, Head, Health and 
Hand? These four funda- 
mentals are as important to 
an Indian child as to a white 
one. 

The Pueblo Indian children 
of New Mexico naturally 
take to these clubs, because 
their ancestors were a home- 
loving people. The Spanish 
discovered these people living 
in settled homes in villages; 
they were not nomads, as 
were the Navajos and 
Apaches, the other main 
‘tribes of the Southwest. 
They wore cotton cloth 


“Heap big fun’ in rabbit- 
club work, say these young 
Indian farmers 


Eleven young Pueblo Indian 
boys at work in their garden, 
hoeing chili beans 


maintain, both because of the equipment 
necessary and because of the old habits and 
prejudices to overcome in regard to certain 
foods and the manner of preparing them; 
but as these clubs are more and more proven 


















lubs 


worth while, the Indians themselves will 
come to see the health value of sanitary 
processes of cooking and of a greater variety 
in their diet. 

Chili, to an Indian, is like the word 
“baked” to a Bostonian—it is naturally 
associated with beans, and beans, or frijoles, 
are a main article of diet. Therefore, chili 
clubs are readily formed among both boys 
and girls. Good seed is furnished them, in- 
struction is given, and at the close of the 
season when the large crop of chili is com- 
pared with that of the parents who have 
used poor seed in the old way, a valuable 
lesson is learned. Even a so-called “blanket 
Indian” can easily be made to realize the 
advantage of the bigger and better crop, 
which is produced by labor plus modern 
knowledge. 


Rabbit Clubs for the Boys 


Rabbits have a peculiar significance to 
the Pueblos. For centuries the men have 
gone out to kill the wild rabbits with a 
stick shaped something like a hockey stick. 
In recent years big game has been scarce, 
so all the eagerness for the hunt which is 
the natural heritage of the Indian has been 
centered in the rabbit. The flesh is eaten 
and liked by them, so the raising and care 
of hares is a pleasure to the boys in those 
few schools where rabbit clubs have been 
organized. 

There were 4-H Clubs here and there 
among the Pueblos before 1925, but in that 
year the work was really taken up in 
earnest. In October, 
1925 and 1926, repre- 
sentatives of these 
clubs attended the en- 
campment at the state 
agricultural college at 
Las Cruces, N. Mex., 
and won prizes. In 
1927 it is hoped to 
have every Pueblo In- 
dian boy and girl, ten 
years of age and over, 
enrolled in a 4-H club. 









— by 
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cA Living Pincushion 


HE nearest thing to a living pin- 

cushion is the porcupine. All his upper 
parts are covered with protective spines, 
or quills. The quills on his back are al- 
most hidder by the long, loose hairs that 
reach out beyond them. His face is bare 
of quills and long Hairs, probably so he 
can see with the two black eyes that are 


set in his dark, funny face. 

In times of danger, the porcupine will 
curl up like a ball, tuck his face in and 
cover it up with his prickly tail. Don’t 


try to pick him up, for the quills or spines 
will stick in your hands. 

“Porky” is seldom found very far from 
the woods, where he lives largely on the 
bark of trees. He gnaws away whenever 
, never thinking about forest 

He also eats berries and 


he is hungr 
conservati 
fruits 

he porcupine is not what you might 
call a beauty, for he has a fat, ungainly 
body. One thing you must grant, though 

he has a most substantial tail. With a 
flip of his tail he will strike at you, and 


leave a bunch of the sharp quills sticking 
in your flesh A- i Cham plain. 
¢.-Z d 


4-H Leadership Contest 


Bernice Halloway’s ar- 
ticle on “My Experiences 
as a Local Club Leader,” 
the last one df the six 
foremost winners in the 
1926 4-H Leadership Con- 
test, will be printed next 
month. Read it, and if you’re a 4-H Club 
leader who hasn’t heard about the follow- 
ing prizes offered by The Farm Journal, 
send for the rules at once. 





Prizes 
Boys Girls 
Ist prize $250 $250 
2d prize 100 100 
3d prize 50 50 


and ten prizes of $10 each for the ten next 
highest club leaders in each group. 


cz? 
The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys , 


srotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
54,379; 846 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes,.and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to. believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 





everywhere. 




















{ “It’s Just the | 
| Light You Need” 


“‘Night work is twice as 
easy since I got my Cole- 
man Lantern—chores 
are done in half the time! 
It’s sure great to have 
v| plenty of brilliant light 
when you’re milking or 
feeding. And you can’t 
' | beat a Coleman for night 
repair jobs around the 
barn, garage or wherever 
you want good light and 
plenty of it to work by. 
When you buy your 
next lantern—be sure 
-| it’s a Coleman.”’ 

You'll find the Coleman the 
handiest and best light you 
ever used. It’s always ready. 
Gives 20 times more light 
than an old-style oil lantern. 

Has mica chimney—is 
wind-proof, rain-proof and 
i insect-proof. Of sturdy steel 
Ls and brass construction, it 
stands hard knocks. Safe— 
can’t spill fuel even if tipped 
over. Can’t be filled while 
lighted. Economical—more 
than 40 hours brilliant ser- 
vice per gallon of fuel. 

Lights with matches. Makes 
and burns itsown gas from any 
regular motor gasoline. Two 
Bs popular models: No. L427, 
s with built-in pump, U.S. Price, 

: $8.50; No. L327, with separate 
pump, U.S. Price, $7.50. ge 

More than 35,000 Dealers 
, sell Coleman Quick-Lite Lanterns 
4 and other Coleman appliances for 
Lighting, Heating and Cooking. If 


your dealer is not supplied, write 
us for descriptive literature and 
dress Dept. 




































































full information. 

FJ44 

THE COLEMAN LAMP 
& STOVE COMPANY 
(Formerly The Coleman Lamp Co.) 
Factory and General Offices: 

WICHITA, KANSAS 
Branches: 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Be aveng Factory: Toronto, t. 


(2744) j 


soe at 
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The Coleman Self-Heating Iron 
—“The Iron with the Cool Blue Handle.” 


Saves ironing time energy. average iron 
ing on less than 2 cents worth of fuel. Makes and 
burns its own gas. No bothersome cords or attach- 
ments. Poiti at both ends. Cloth cannot gather 
or wrinkle on back stroke. Heats for use in five 
minutes or less. Maintains steady, even heat. 
Highly polished and nickeled. U.S. Price $5.50. 
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Westclox 





» sf 9 America 
ode 2 yi = 
= A $1.50 





Pocket Ben $1.50 


Working against time 


People on farms work against You can rely on any time- 


time. Whatever you’re doing, piece with the name ‘‘ West- 
. there’s something else wait-  ¢]lox’’ on the dial. 
ing to be done. Making the 
Sold everywhere, some 


most of the daylight hours is 
what counts. 
Have a Westclox alarm in 


with plain dials, others with 
luminous dials that tell time 


the house, and carry Pocket _ both in daylight and darkness. 
Ben, the $1.50 watch. Prices $1.50 to $4.50. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


| 
S00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 


IN UPPER WISCO 
Free information. Ask for booklet Ne 3 and about 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 


H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Seo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


























Men wanting to prepare for forest ranger, mail clerk 


or other government positions, write for particulars 
MOKANE, 234 DENVER, COLO. 





A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


“‘Nothing succeeds like success,’’ they say, but where success is 
constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit back 
of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has been 
made better and better year after year. _ Improve- 
ments have been added as experience has shown 
aj the way. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor of today 
aaj is a wonderfully durable and efficient windmill. 








ago, solved the problem of complete self-oil- 
ing for windmills in such a way as to make the 
system absolutely reliable. The oil circulates 
to every bearing and returns to the reservoir with 
never a failure. There are no delicate parts to get 
out of order. The double gears run in oil in 


a tightly enclosed gear case, 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DES MOINES OAKLAND 


CHICAGO DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY 














What Is Your 
Favorite. Bird? 











N Liberty Bell Bird Club Day, April 

8, 300,000 school children in New 
York voted on their favorite bird, and the 
robin was chosen. 

What is your favorite bird? We would 
like to know the name of the favorite 
bird of our 909,788 members of The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, so send us a postal 
with your choice on it. The bird that re- 
ceives the most votes will be the bird of 
the club. 


CZ 0 


Eggs and Nest\of Blue» Heron— 
on» Wallops Island, Va. 





























These were nice, sociable little birds 
that let me feed them bugs and take 
their pictures C. P.S. 


Cc--Z 2 P 


The membership of the Durham Center 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, of East Durham, 
N. Y., isnow 1,317. It is our largest club. 
They celebrated Bird Day by erecting 
200 bird-houses and by having an address 
by the president, Naturalist Vernon 
Haskins. 


Cc-Z 2 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 

The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 

to study and protect all song and insectiv- 

orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 

909,788 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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: cA ‘Better Farm— 
Elevator | 


Continued from page 26 











sockets are all anchored in the concrete. 

The joists over driveway are spaced 
twelve inches on center resting directly 
upon short studding. They must be 


bridged with two rows of diagonal bridg- 
ing, and the middle is supported by a 
truss rod spaced four feet on center pass- 


ing under timber and extending diagonally 
upward through a timber resting on tie 
beams. If this rod is not used, use 3 x 14- 
inch joists with the same spacing. The 
studding for small-grain bin rests upon 
joist and continues through to top of b¥h. 


This practise enables one to have double 
studding about half the height of bin 
where the grain pressure is greatest. 


The walls are tied together with a double 
plate. The tie beams are spaced four feet 
on center and diagonal braces 1 x 2 inches 
are spaced four feet on center. Do not 
use plank for diagonal bracing since the 
corn settlement will crush or break. 
One-inch boards. will shear through the 
settling corn Rafters of 2 x 6-inch 
material are used, with 24-inch spacing. 
The lookouts are of 2-x 4-inch lumber; 
nailed directly to rafter and plate. 


Bevel-Edge Wall Boards 
Walls are covered with 1 x 4inch crib 
boards, beveled on both edges. They 
should be placed horizontally and spaced 
with about a three-fourth-inch opening 
between. Wind bracing may be secured 
by putting braces between studding 
rather than using the diagonal method of 
covering walls. Nail these crib boards on 
inside of lower rafter to allow air to dry 
out corn piling up at this point, and also 
on inside of studding from joists upward. 

The cupola should be large enough for 
a person to work with ease in installing 
elevator or making repairs. Sash are 
placed in cupola for light and air circula- 
tion. Space dbove bins can be used for 
grinder or for seed-corn racks. 

The driveway can be closed with double 
doors, so this space may be used for feed- 
ing-floor, working space or machinery 
storage. Use bird-proof track—and you’d 
better use drop idine throughout end to 
build out birds and rats. 

The roof may be of any of the many 
roofing materials on the market. When 
selecting the roof consider the fire-resist- 
ing qualities, color, appearance and 
weight along with the cost. When this is 
intelligently done, one need not worry so 
much about fires 

















“Why are the chickens making such 
a noise, mama?” 

“They want their breakfast.” 

“Why don’t they lay themselves an 


oP 


egg: 
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CFillin 
Long felt Need 


Good cooks everywhere have been seeking a gas stove that will operate where 
city gas is not available. Kitchenkook is it. A gas stove in every convenient sense, 
yet hotter, cleaner and more economical to use than city gas. 

Kitchenkook makes and burns its own gas from gasoline. Lights with a match, 
and in one minute one or all burners of the world’s fastest cookstove are ready. Its 
steady blue flame is a positive joy to cook with. It does not muss up pots and pans— 
no soot, smoke, odor or grease. Safe, clean, efficient and economical. 


The model shown above has three 
burners and convenient utensil cabi- 
net below. Beautifully finished. in 
gray enamel. 


Write for name of nearest dealer, 
and folder describing this stove and 
15 other popular models. 


American Gas Machine 


Company, Inc. 
ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


American Gas Machine Company. Inc., 
| Dept. K. 14, Albert Lea, Minn. 


Send me full particulars about Albert Lea 


| Kitchenkooks, and name of nearest dealer. 

| Name........... copetell 

| a A SS OE ail ale al 
Bisse and State “ er aee 














FOR ALL 
FARM EQUIPMENT 


The enthusiasm for 
Champion —the better 
spark plug—on the farm 
lies in its absolute de- 
pendability. 

Two out of three farm 
owners always buy 
Champions for trucks, 
tractors and stationary 
engines as well as for 
their personal cars for 
the very same reasons 
that two out of three 
motorists, the world 
over, give Champion the 
preference. ' 


For full efficiency, de- 
pendability, long life and 
greater economy you will 
find Champion fully de- 
serving of its world-wide 
reputation—the better 
spark plug. 


Car manufacturers recom- 
mend, and hundreds of 
thousands of motorists are 
changing spark plugs every 
10,000 miles to insure better 
- and more economical car 
operation. This is true, even 
of Champions, in spite of 
their world-wide reputation 
for remarkably long life. 








iS 
Champion X— Champion— 
Exclusively for for trucks, tractors 
Fordcars, trucks and cars other than 
and tractors — Fords—and for all 
packed in the stationary engines 
— packed in the 


Blue Box 


60 75¢ 


CHAMPION 
Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO. CHIC. 
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She New Test for 
Sour Soil 


By Henry Bailey Stevens 











NTIL last vear we were getting about 


300 soil samples a year at the New 
Hampshire Experiment Station, from 
county agents, for analysis. Last year 


we got only about 80, although the amount 
of lime used in the state doubled. The 
difference is due to the fact that the county 
agents are using the new indicator method 
of testing for soil acidity 

The indicator method is a short-cut for 
finding the intensity of acidity. It was 
developed by Dr. C. H. Spurway, Michi- 
gan Agricultural College. The process is 
simple, and can be done by the county 
agent—or the farmer himself, if he is 
careful—right on the farm. One of the 
interesting things about it is that it gives 
an immediate visual demonstration of the 
acidity of the soil. 

The materials necessary for the test are 
now on the market, put up in small, com- 
pact, tin mailing-tubes. Inside are a 
block of about 100 waxed papers, a tube 
of the indicator and a sheet of directions. 
With this equipment, a jack-knife and a 
spade—or, better, a soil auger—one is 
ready to test the soil. 


Take Samples at Several Places 


It is best to make several samplings in 
different parts of the field, for on different 
soils lime requirements may vary. Go 
down into the soil plow depth, and also 
make one or more samplings of the sub- 
soil 

To make the test, a plece of the waxed 
paper is torn from the pad and folded 
lengthwise to form a trough. A small 
quantity of fine soil is lifted on a knife 
blade and placed loosely in one-half of 
the paper trough. Then four or five drops 
of the indicator solution (enough to 
saturate the soil) are squeezed out of the 
tube upon one end of the soil mass. (Con- 
tact with the fingers may throw the test 
out of joint.) The end of the paper is 
tipped slightly so that the solution will 
run out, and with the point of the knife a 
few drops of the clear liquid are extracted. 
It is the color of this liquid which, com- 
pared with the chart on the direction 
sheet, gives the indication of the degree 
of acidity. 


Yellow Means Sour Soil 


If the liquid is bluish, then the soil is 
alkaline, and no lime is needed; if it comes 
through a definite green, the acidity is 
slight; if light green, there is medium 
acidity; and in proportion as it turns to 
yellow, the evidence of a strongly acid 
soil increases. 

The amounts of lime needed will, of 
course, vary accordingly, ranging from 
one to three tons per acre. On heavy, 
run-down and very acid soil to be used for 
alfalfa, red clover or other crops needing a 
great deal of lime, the amounts may well 
be inereased; on light, sandy land or 
where the subsoil is alkaline, the amounts 
may be less. The indicator does not show 
lime requirements beyond the limit of 
three tons. 

This method has been tested by several 
state experiment stations and found to 
give a reasonably reliable indication of 
lime requirements. No test has yet been 
devised. that is strictly accurate. Indeed, 
one method will not always check with 
another on the same soil; there are chemi- 
cal questions involved that are exceed- 
ingly complex. . Yet this fact need not 
deter us from making the very practical 
use of the test that is possible. 








Cut out the grief 





KESTER SOLDER 


of “leakers 


,) 





Acid~-Core 


Ready to Use—Requires Only Heat 
Eliminate the trouble and loss 
caused by leaking milk cans— fix 
“em yourself! It’s easy with Kester. 
You need only heat. It contains 
its own scientific flux inside it- 
self, and like the sap in a tree this 
flux is the life of the job. 


Sold Or Repinere dealeres ext supply 
s and general stores. 
the package the greater the caving. 


free 


Complete pamphlet pre- 
bared by our Research 
Engineer tells in simple 
language hew to save 
time, money and grief 
repairing milk cans wit. 
Kester. 





CHICAGO SOLDER COMP 
4207 05 Wrightwood Avenue 
(CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














METAL SHINGLES 


cover every nail-head. Quality and service 
guaranteed. 


sama 







Fire-proof, rust-proof, lightning-proof. De- 
livered to you in heavily galvanized sheets, 
easy to apply. Patent interlocking joints 


Edwards Metai roofings, sidings, wall board, 
paints and ready-made fire-proof garages 
save you money in first cost, insurance and 
repairs. Write today for Roofing Book No. 
151 or for Garage Book. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
701-751 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. 


Free Book and’Samples 








IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 
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361 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 








“The. Cincinnati iron Fence Co., inc. 








Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch 
or model for instructions or write for FREE 
book, ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record 
of Invention’’ form. No charge for information 
on how to proceed. Communications strictly con- 
fidential. Prompt, careful, efficient service. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attor- 
ney, 87-K Security Bank Building (directly across 
street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 


PATENT | 
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Number Siz of a Series 


Thomas 
Jefferson 


Third president of the 
United States; author of 
the Declaration of Inde- 
—- Covernor of 

irginia during the Revo- 
lutionary War; Secretary 
of State and Father of the 
University of Virginia. 





| cA Highway of | 
| ‘Roses 


N front of every home on the main 

highways of Cape May county, N. J., 
is at least one Paul’s Scarlet climbing rose. 
Some of the homes have more—as many 
as a dozen 

Think of it! -Over 78 miles of dazzling 
roses. It took 2,800 plants to make this 
rose highway system. 

This path of roses was effected by Cape 
May County Chamber of Commerce. Let 
John H. Beecher, who thought up the 
idea, tell about it: 

“We sent our men out in groups of 
three to visit every home along the main 
highways and see if the home-owners 














**Mark Every Grave”’ 





Thomas Jefferson is buried near his home, 
would plant the roses. Not one family “Monticello,” in Albemarle County, Vir- 
refused. We got a_ special price on ginia. His wife is buried by his side. 

mature-size plants, and if the folks would 
plant two, we cut the special price in two 





for the second one. In other words, for The memory of one we love is a Our Certificate of Perfec- 
every one bought at the special price of priceless heritage that no change of tion, when requested from 
50 cents each, we would sell another at any memorial dealer, as- 
25 cents and dig into our pockets for the fortune can take from us. It is ours sures you of our personal 
difference. All bushes cost us 50 cents forever. If we erect a memorial as a inspection through the vari- 
apiece. The funds for this were provided : . . ous stages of completion 
by the Board of Freeholders and the cities tribute to this memory, must 1t not andleperpapandie uar- 
in the county. be so wrought and of such material antee against defective 

Boy Scouts helped distribute the bushes, workmanshipand material. 


which were hauled by truck. C.S. that its beauty, also, may endure? 


Cc-Z 9 


Strawberry Root-Weevil Rock of Hges 


Five pounds of calcium arsenate mixed te 
with 95 pounds of dried apple-waste, ap- The Flawless Barre Granite” 

plied to the crowns of strawberry plants, + 
will check the strawberry root-weevil 


which has put many a berry-grower of - 

the Northwest out of business. The bait RO CK O F AG E s CO RPO RATI ON 
is applied with a bait gun—a funnel-topped 

tube, which eliminates the back-breaking BARR E, VERMONT 

work of placing it by hand—and about a DOR OOOO OOO LOOT OO CCACPPCBAIALLAPEAEATEEBEERABEEEBRAPBLLE 
tablespoonful is applied to the crown of — 


each plant. My experience last season , 
satisfies me this will control the pest. . Free Book-100 Homes! 
The weevils pass the winter as small 
white grubs, feeding on roots of the straw- 
berry plant, and it is in this stage that the 
damage is done. When a field becomes 
badly infested, the roots of many plants 
are entirely destroyed. In April or May 
the grubs change to whitish pupae, which 
in another three weeks become adult 
beetles. The adults are about one-fourth 


Write for Booklet “* F* 





















of an inch long and are of a dark-brown Tine! Home | am 
color. No. 633, 

Thé root-weevils feed on the strawberry Materials, 4 
leaves for about two weeks and then com- Plan-Cut | 


mence laying eggs on the strawberry $1860 j 
crowns. It is during this adult stage that } 
the poisoning is effective. Two or more —— wd a i 
applications about a week apart are neces- : , — 

sary, particularly during periods of heavy 
rain. It has been necessary to set out new 
beds every year to keep ahead of the 
weevil, hence you can see the importance 
of this new formula S. 


Cc - Z 9 
d fit 

. ik ite , ° fad : Saves 30% labor and 18% 1 lum- 
A new bulletin for California folks is ‘waste. Gives you stronger, tighter 


Bulletin 416, “Oriental Persimmon _in Ray ~ Fg +4 phie-peiat 
California,’ free from the California Ex- guaranteed price covers ne GD GD GD ND Ga GES GED aD 





Specially designed farm-homes, 
drawn by skilled architects. We fur- 

























periment Station, Berkeley, Calif. ee j “ Many > €4 -—--~ Write or Mail Coupon for Book 
— = lences. Write for treight- | Gordom-Van Tine Co., 
POULTRY HOUSES I 874 Gordon Street, 
An inch of water once a week Fentistion fer sunsbineand = No. 459 140 P | Davenport, lowa 
Will keep your gardens green and sleek; ps yoaranst eng cneomenty. 16x20 Book 
A gentle sprinkle all night long Twenty diferent sizes apd $160 Shows photos, Po I Please end me estalogs. 
Is just an.inch—or not far wrong. camber ie te poets N ow | I expect to build a...--..-.------- apatites 
So if the skies refuse to water, V. Ti 4 fy i 
You'l sae the hose—at least you]! GOPMON-VAanTime Fritts | mam 
htter. il Ma- AdCrebs ~.--------------eena--s-= <--> ennewe 
sastanas PLAN-CUT Homes an oes ; 
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He NOW Makes $2405] 






Sales Per Week! 


YOU Should 
Do So, Also! 


Chas. N. Schaffer, 
Montgomery Co., 
PENN., was a Street 
Car Conductor up to a 
few months ago. Now, he 
is making $240.51 aver- 
age sales per week sell- 
~ Stark Trees—has 

d $1,683.60 worth 
in 7 weeks, 


Thousands of cant Wada 
Farmers and City Men 
Do As Well! 


Write us for PROOF! Let us show 
YOU the great Sales Opportunities that 
our Great Advertising Campaign — 
reaching 18,000,000 farms and homes— 
places within your grasp. Write for 
termsQUICK—you are PAID WEEK- 
LY—the workishealthful, pleasant and 
PROFITABLE. Don’t let your neigh- 
bor beat you to this MONEY- 
MAKING OPPORTUNITY. 
Address Box §.W.-12 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 
at LOUISIANA, MO., 111 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Use It TODAY. 






































STARK yn Bor S.W. 12 } 
isiana, Mo. F J.-7-27 

Sadik seis any obligation on my part— ! 
complete facts and terms of your Salcamen's 0." er. 
! 

NOMS occ cccccccocccececcsocecccccesscesssess 
I 

re hdoupveuvaaeveibad I fe ctvase 
} 








DR. WILLSON’S 
DUST 


and 


SPRAY 
MASK 


(Formerly Dustite 
Respirator No. 2) 


Don’t breathe 
the dust and 
chemicals that you use in seed 
treatment! Dr. Willson’s Dust 
and Spray Mask offers protection 
for your lungs. For threshing and 
spraying. In all dusty farm and 
factory work. Comfortable. Priced 
at $2.25 at drug, hardware and gen- 





| 
| 
} 


eral stores. If your dealer can’t | 


supply you, write Willson Goggles, 
Inc., Reading, Pa., U. S. A. 





operate. 
ener Offer 


ee Se dot 
emcistomers ps 9 


SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. Fi1, Galesburg, Kansas 


Man’s Corn harvester poor Man’s 
price. Only $25, with bundle tying 
attachment. FREE catalog show- 
dane Lawsny a of Harvester 


5. Co., Sal'na, Kans. 
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Our Folks. 


constituting what we call 


two-cent stamp. 





What Do You Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigators 
and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 
They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions re- 
ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities 
or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 


National Service 


Questions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader. 
Others are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a 




















cts, a 
Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 


Aluminum Combs for Bees 


\ HAT are the possibilities of using 
aluminum combs for bees? BE: 2. 
in 1! the Texas Experiment Station 

s d testing aluminum honeycombs, put- 

ting the « ombs to every test that a wax 

comb is called on to undergo. 

Unde! arta conditions the aluminum 
combs are all right, these tests indicate. 
If the bees I »a honey flow and are drawing 
omb from new wax, the aluminum combs 

y well. If bees are shaken into a 





, and there 
you can 


full se ts of metal combs 
arvation is what 


ive witl 


ire no stores 


expect After thes are used three or four 
vears, the metal combs are so like wax combs 
that the bees won't know the difference. 
After they are once used by bees, the metal 
combs can be used for any purpose wax 
combs are used for. 

Aluminum combs uncap easily, and ex- 
tract more honey per comb than the wax 
comb Aluminum combs are not so fragile 
as wax combs. Queen cells can be drawn 
anywhere on the metal combs. 


Red Paint for Roofs 
I have just put a metal roof on the barn, 
and would like to know what to paint it 
with. J, bi. 8. 
Either iron oxide or Venetian red paint is 
good for metal roofing, eaves troughs, gutters, 
[he iron paint is a dark, rich brown; 


ete. 


Venetian red is a rather bright red; use 
whichever you prefer. Do not let the paint 
get in too thick a coating along edges, for 
such paint will crack and peel. First see 
that the roof is clean: remove rust or loose 


old The very best paint for the first 
coat on tin, iron, or steel is red lead, but i iron 
oxide or Venetian red, which also is an iron 


paint 


oxide, do very well. Don’t paint the roof in 
very warm weather. Paint in autumn, if 
possible, when the weather is dry and the 
sun is not so hot. 

a: me 


Vet é rina ry Ou est. 7ons 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 


‘Partial Nerve ‘Paralysis in Throat 


I have a colt about four months old. When 
it drinks, the milk or water runs out of 
its nose. It doesn’t seem to be able to 
swallow. There doesn’t seem to be any 
swelling in the throat, and the colt doesn’t 
cough. Last year our mare had a colt 
that was the same. We doctored it until 
it was about six months old and then had 
to kill it. I thought it was distemper. 
This mare has raised a number of colts 
before that were all right. This one was 
all right until a month old. Please ad- 
vise. y 

This trouble is due to partial nerve 
paralysis of the throat. I wish I could sug- 
gest a definite treatment. which would be 
sure to bring results. The fact is, however, 
that such cases often terminate unfavorably 
in spite of any treatment. Follow the advice 
of your veterinarian in this case. You can 








apply to the region of the throat a stimulating 
liniment. A good mixture consists of eight 
parts lard or sweet-oil and one part each of 
turpentine and ammonia water. 


Absence of Heat Period 
Have two cows that were fresh about 
four months ago and they fail to come in 
heat. What can be done for them? E. L. 


As a stimulating grain feed, I would sug- 
gest a mixture of equal parts of oats, wheat 
bran and corn. No doubt the cows are getting 
plenty of exercise, which is very important. 
In obstinate cases it is well to have a com- 
petent veterinarian massage the ovaries. 
Bring the cows in contact with a young, 
vigorous bull at frequent intervals. As a 
tonic mixture and stimulant try the follow- 
ing: 

One pound Glauber salts, one-half pound 















NOW-—for the first 
time, the farmers of 
America have a chance—1/ they 
act quick !—to see and USE on 
30 Days’ Trial, the NEW Low Model 
Belgian Melotte Cream Se pa- 
rator. In the NEW Melotte you 
NOW have a greater conven- 
ience and all-around satisfac- 
— than was ever known be- 
ore. 


Don’t Pay for 4 Months 


Yes, you need not pay one cent for 4 
Months after you receive the 
Melotte. Special Introductory Low 
Price RIGHT NOW! 30 Days’ Trial. 
Write for FREE Book and Special Offer. 
The MELOT TE SEPARATOR 
om, U.S. 
2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Ul. 
2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Cal. 


Dept. 
B-250 





“RECLAIMO” removes dirt and dilution from 
used crank case oil and restores it we original 
quality plus higher fire test and less 

i Actually better than new oil. Oil can be used 
over and over again. It never wears out. 
Pan ag a ays for itself in a short 

Indessed, by foremost authorities, 

Send for Folder 
THE HOME REFINER 

Box 17, Elmhurst, illinois 


MINERAL‘. 


Hime COMP OUND 




















— 
$1.10 Box Sumcient for rot ony 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CTR ict By Doing 00 Days 


NO BOOKS—NO LESSONS. Learn to earn $50 age. 
eek. Come to COYNE for =) days; then make big 

oney. Learn by doing. COYNE aD te | training ‘and experience. 
Write. for bir "FREE bock rs FRE Fare or COYNE ELEC- 
TRICAL SCHOOL, 1300 W. Harrison St., Dept. 87-33, Chicago, Ii. 


Heaves, Coughs, Co dition- 
- er, Worms, Most for cost, 
Two cans gatisfactory fot 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can, Dealers or by mail. 
The Newton Remedy Co. 

Tolede, Ohio. 








> NEWTON'S 


> 

















Quick relief 


or 


Stiff Neck 


and Cramped 


Muscles 


irub in 


INN 


THE ANTISEPTIC L IN€ J 


At all DRUGGISTS 
Send for free trial bottle 
W. F.YOUNG, inc 
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More Salesmen 
Wanted 


HE FARM JOURNAL has an 

opening for several more relia- 
ble, steady men of good appearance 
for subscription sales work in all 
parts of the United States. 





This position offers a wonderful opportu- 
nity to the righy man. It pays big 
money It is permanent and offers a 


splendid future. 
Selling experience not necessary. Any man 
with common sense can succeed. 
The work is easy and pleasant. The sell- 
ing plan is new, unusual and effective. All 
our men have to do is call on folks and 
tase orders for one of the lowest priced, 
easiest selling propositions in the world. 
You start making money at once. WNo 
time lost or delays in getting started. 
give all our salesmen thorough in- 
struction Each has exclusive territory. 
We want only honest, truthful, respect- 
able men who have cars, are willing to 
work six days every week and are not 
atraid of bad weather. 
Stat: age, whether you have a car and 
when you can start. 


The Farm Journal 


Sales Department 


Philadelphia, | Pa. 
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Horse book 3-S free. 
A thankful user says: 


Absorbine.” 


be) \e) Mo) a aoe a 


ABSORBINE 


which make a horse wheeze, 
roar, have thick wind or 
choke-down can be reduced 
with Absorbine. Also other 
bunches or swellings. No 
blister, no hair gone, and horse 
keptat work. Itis economical. 
Atdruggists, or$2.50 postpaid. 


“Completely removed 
flesh growth on gland about7 inches diameter, 
Sincerely thank you for good advice que 








soda, two ounces powdered gentian, two 
ounces powdered nux vomica. The dose is 
a rounding tablespoonful on the grain two 
or three times a day. 


Navel Rupture 
I have a spring colt with a small rupture 
at the navel. The rupture is about an 
inch long,» and thé bag is about the size of 
a walnut. Can you tell me in your next 
edition what would be advisable to do in 
such a case? G. McM. 
I would try a good blister on the enlarge- 
ment. A good ointment for blistering con- 
sists of vaseline, two ounces; powdered 
cantharides, two drams; red iodide of mer- 
cury, two dranis. Rub some of the oint- 
ment over the enlargement and in 36 hours 
wash off with warm water and soap. Put a 
halter on the colt and tie him so he can not 
get at the blister, for the mixture is poison- 
ous. In ten days or two weeks you can try 
another application if the rupture is not 
improved. Some cases require an operation 
and can not be reduced in any other manner. 
Don’t believe I would try tying the rupture 
off. Adhesions may be present and, if so, 
will cause you trouble. 


Skin Trouble on’ Horse 


Please advise me what remedy to apply 
to my horse with the appearance of mange 
similar to a dog’s ailment—spots all over 
the body and especially around the head. 
Also has a lump or boil on the neck as 
large as a double fist; is unable to reach 
down to ground to eat. J.F.S. 

A non-irritating antiseptic wash is needed. 
Try a soapy solution-of castile soap and add, 
for ev ery quart of water used, two teaspoon- 
fuls of compound creosol solution. With your 
hand and clean absorbent cotton, or a clean 
white rag, wash thoroughly the affecged 
parts. This ought to be used three times a 
week. Over the worst spots apply each day 
an ointment of three parts lard or sweet-oil 
and one part of sulfur. You can try a 
little later on, if this solution does not check 
effectively, a tobacco preparation made by 
steeping tobacco in water. <A_ surgical 
operation will need to be performed on the 
boil unless it opens up readily of its own 
accord. The only satisfactory treatment for 
a boil or abscess is a free incision with 
operating knife, accompanied with antiseptic 
packs, 
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Legal Questions 


Answered by 
A. H. Throckmorton 


‘Bank Failure—Who 
Loss 


Must Bear 


If A gives B a check and the bank on 
which it is drawn fails before the check is 
resented and paid, must A or B bear the 
oss? Subscriber, Tawa, 

If B is in the same place in which the 
bank is located, he must present the check 
to the bank for payment before the close of 
business on the day following that on which 



































If your INGERSOLL 
gets broken .. 


you can easily get it repaired by send- 
ing it to INGERSOLL SERVICE DE- 
PARTMENT, Waterbury, Conn. Pack 
carefully, send parcel post insured. 
Print your own name and address 
on the package. Your dealer will 
supply you with a mailing box. 
Quick gervice, low prices. 
That’s one reason why it pays to 
make sure the watch you buy is an 
Ingersoll. So look for ‘‘INGERSOLL” 
on the dial when you buy a watch. 
INGERSOLL WATCH CoO., Inc. 
New York , Chicago ° San Francisco 


The Ingersolls illustrated below are: Wrist, $3.50; 
Yankee, $1.50; Waterbury in a-rolled gold-plate case, 
$8.00; Junior, $3.25; and Midget, $3.25. 





WITTE ENGINE 


Write Me T: — fos a A FREE 


feliims Se you can fer Wise Fy 
Down and small EA heat 4g funranies: nad 
engine we over made. Life-time wore 
the waste. Ma rye to increase 
; son ant tele Fa oie, 
ong > oe ample power at smal! ex nee ld 
to 30 u.P. En 


J | Pd Pu Cone 

Write me tox fay for PREE | - 7-4 Terms Offer. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

162-B Witte Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

162-B Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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parasites in fowls, including: 


a ready prey to diseases. 


pect worms. 


shock to fowls’ systems. 
10-day Treatment is completed, 





WORMS in poultry 


are profit-eaters 


Worms have come to be one of the great poultry scourges. 
Over 30 different kinds of worms have been found to live as 


Round worms: Pointed, yellowish white, two to four inches long. 
Tape worms: Flat, like a tape line, up to four inches long. 
Cecum worms: Thin, yellowish white, one-quarter inch long, 

These masses of worms, hundreds of them, reduce chick 
vitality, retard growth, reduce egg production. Fowls become 


When you see such common symptoms as lameness, dizzi- 
ness, wabbling, twisted neck, pale combs and wattles, sus- 


DR. HESS POULTRY WORM POWDER 


is recognized by veterinarians and highest poultry authorities as a 
dependable and highly efficient worm expeller. 
in your flock this easy, quick way. 

The 10-day Treatment means simply adding Dr. Hess Poultry Worm 
Powder to the morning mash. No drenching, no handling of fowls, no 
You worm your fowls on full feed. When 
continue to feed Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a, which controls reinfestation and tones up the flock. 

Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder is guaranteed absolutely. 
not rid your poultry of worms, and if you are not satisfied your invest- 
ment is a profitable one, return the empty container to your dealer 
and he will refund your money. We reimburse the dealer. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Stop worm ravages 


If it does 

















Narragansett Turkey Book Free 


It telle all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
turkeys which are so easy to raise and lay their eggs 
at home with the chickens. It tells how to get 
started with these turkeys that do not wilt and 
droop and sleep and die, but grow and feather up 
and fatten from the day they hatch. Gives records 
of remarkable results with turkeys all over the U. S. 
eee | mopar y ‘ad cartel ‘turkey talk’’ 


Add 
BURNS W Ww: B BEALL, R R. ia D. 6, Cave City, Ky. 
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Easy to Raise Sturdy Chicks! 


Authorities say a good grade of buttermilk is the 
best nourishment for new,chicks. Make it from skim 
milkby using Junket Brand Buttermilk Tablets. Send 
25e for package of 15 —— ue making 15 cultures. 
Hansen’s Labora Little Falls, 


. e . . 





SEND NO MONEY:< S22" CHICKS 


Just mail creat Sie S.C. D. 908 qubrentes 
prepaid 1004 live deliv y/ 








f sturdy, 
lela "Rocks, 1 gah TLE ewer Toe; 
py i mage omens fae chicks 1 oe SH Te 
SILVER ixne ace Fi, seLveR LAKE, IND. 
SQUAB © BOOK () FREE 
Breed and make money. Sold by millions. 








iene ol Males 

WHITE LEGHORN ee ag Stes 
me of e ge Pullets. Also Baby Chicks and 
| poe foundation stock, g bred 

contests. Catalog cadt postal 


ce bulletin wes, — ey and ind cusrontecenetaanee. 
Ferris Grand Rapids, an 





maga CHICKS. C. 0. D. oev ie chide 


7 + pasp ered. Write for catalog. Reference. 
TCHERY, 38 W. deh ‘en L of TON KY. 


NGTON, 
CHIX::: w, CS 


BOOTH POULTRY FARMS, Box 712, CLINTON, MO. 














E Growing chicks need Butter- 
milk. Write for 40-page 


poultry manual with more than 70 
pictures, will help you make more 
money on_ your poultry. Written 
by experts. I¢ isa gold mine of valuable in- 
formation. Tells about feeding, breeding, 
mating, culling and shows the hen ma- 
chinery that makes the egg. We will send 
this Poultry Manual FREE, postpaid, as 
soon as you send your name and address. 
Tell us who your feed dealer is. Address: 


COLLIS PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 665 Clinton, ae § 











Sure 

to give 
Satisfaction 
Kills rats, mice, moles and gophers, with no odor It mum- 


ifies th d the dry u Harmless to human beings 
oad eatmale. Be, 50e $00 a can. By mail 5c extra. 






he received it, or he will lose the right to hold 
A liable for any loss due to the failure of the 
bank to pay the check in full. If B is at a 
place other than that in which the bank is 
located, he is allowed all the next business 
day after that on which he received it to 
get the check out of town by mail to a bank 
or person in the town in which the bank is 
located, and the bank or person receiving 
the check is allowed until the close of busi- 
ness hours on the next day to present the 
check at the bank for payment. The reason 
underlying these rules is that the drawer of 
the check should not be required to pay the 
money over again if he had money in the 
bank with which to pay the check, and the 
person to whom he gave the check could 
have obtained this money by exercising 
reasonable diligence in presenting the check, 
or in having it presented for payment. Of 
course, if the drawer of the check did not 
have sufficient funds in the bank, at the time 
it failed, to pay the check, he must pay the 
amount of the check to the holder, because 
the holder could not have required the bank 
to pay the check, even if he had presented it. 
And where the check is delivered at a place 
other than that in which the bank is located, 
the holder may be allowed a longer time 
within which to make presentment at the 
bank under circumstances of physical im- 
possibility, as, for example, floods or other 
calamities interfering with the transmission 
of the mails. 
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Health Questions 


Answered by 
Dr. F. O. Hendrickson 


H. F., Wis.: Canker sores in the mouth 
are due to infections about the teeth and 
gums. Sometimes stomach disorders seem 
to cause them. A five-grain potassium chlo- 
rate tablet three times aday will effect a cure. 


G. F. B., Va.: Neuritis is an inflammation 
of a nerve. It is usually caused by some 
focus ~of infection, as the teeth, tonsils, 
sinuses, appendix or gall bladder. Injury 
may cause the trouble. Severe pains in the 
course of the nerve usually are the all-im- 
portant symptom. Heat and massage are 
beneficial. I would suggest taking an 
allanal tablet three times a day. 


H_ S., Tex.: A scaly eczema of many 
years’ duration should be treated both 
locally and through the system. I would 
suggest taking five-drop doses of Fowler’s 
solution three times a day by mouth. Lo- 


cally, apply the following morning and 

night: Menthol, eight gr.; oil cade, six 
drams; olive-oil, sufficient to make four 
ounces. Cleanse the skin with cold-cream or 
olive-oil. Keep away from soap and water. 
J. B., Mich.: Treatment of ivy poisoning 


is probably best done by injections of an, 
extract of poison-ivy. Your physician will 
know about this. The intense itching can 
be allayed by cold Epsom salt compresses. 

Eating the leaves of poison-ivy will probably 

prevent subsequent attacks, although this 
procedure is not recommended. It is claimed 
that one can be affected with lesions of 
poison-ivy without coming in contact with 
the plant. 











Hardware, Pet and 
316 Market St., 





Drug. Seed, 
Essential Mig % Co., Phila., Pa. 





Tommy, out for dinner, had been 

cautioned not to eat with his fingers. 

His hostess, watching him chase a 

prune over his pl plate with a fork, said: 

“Having trouble,. Tommy?” 

“Yes,”’ was the calm retort, ng if I 
had him home I’d get ’i 









































Nuts To (rack, 


‘By Sam Loyd 














A Miser’s Pastime 


MIS SER who hoarded up a quantity of 

$5, $10 and $20 gold pieces used to keep 
them in five bags, each of which contained 
similar coins. While toying with his treasure 
he would divide it into four piles, all exactly 
alike; then to be certain none was lost he 
would take two of the piles and from these 
construct three piles, each containing similar 
coins. What is the least amount of money 
that the miser could have possessed under 
the circumstances? 


cA Charade 


Ever running on my race, 

Never staying at one place, 

Through the world I make my tour, 

Everywhere at the same hour; 

If you please to spell my name, 

Reversed or forward ’tis the same. 
What is the word? 


Riddles To Guess 


Which is the 
there’s a gale? 
Why are the pages of a book like the days 
of man? 
Why is it absurd to call the dentist’s room 
a dental parlor? 
Why should one 
corn-field? 


Concealed Geography 


Find in each of the following sentences the 
name of a place in the state of Indiana: 


best sea for the sailor when 


never talk scandal in a 


When conversation meanders one wastes 
time. 

She is blooming tonight and will be pale 
in the morning. 

Vinegar, yeast and sugar is a concoction 
to avoid 

Ham Monday, pork Tuesday, bacon 


Wednesday—boarders gone on Thursday. 
Life in an attic and freedom from debt 
beats financial distress in a palace. 


Profit and Loss 


dealer, going out of business, 
sold to one customer a big arm-chair and a 
bureau for $82. When he looked up cost 
prices, he found that he had sold the bureau 
for 10 per cent belows cost, but the chair 
brought 10 per cent more than cost. 

‘‘Not so bad,”’ said he, “for taking the two 
sales together I made just 214 per cent on 
my invested money.” 

Who can figure out what the dealer must 
have paid separately for the two pieces? 


A Thrower of Stones 


In their given order, write down words to 
fit the following definitions: A hooded gar- 
ment, a Cossack chief, a platform. 

Now if the line is composed of the correct 
words, words to fit the following definitions 
can be struck out: A night hawk, a laughing 
animal, a Greek letter. 

The remaining letters, in their regular 
order, will spell the name Of an ancient 
military device for hurling stones. 


A furniture 


ANSWERS TO JUNE PUZZLES 
McCarthy’s will: In the matter of Me- 
Carthy’s will, he clearly expressed his wish 
to give the mother twice as much as the 
daughter, and the sor twice as much as the 
mother. Therefore, it becomes a simple 
matter to carry out the terms of the instru- 
ment by awarding the daughter one-seventh 
of the estate, the mother two-sevenths, and 
the son four-sevenths. 


The words are kill, ill, skill. 

1. Adam; he was first in 
2. When he’s a-shaving. 
4. Because they are 


An enigma: 
Riddles to guess: 
the human race. 
3. When it is scaled. 
slightly connected. 
Aledo. 2. Anna. 
5. Joliet 


Concealed geography: 
3. Elgin. 4. Peoria. 


A lover of the arts: Words set down: 
Dilemma, Etta, Armament, or, Dante. 
Words struck out: Emma, Mentor, Armada. 
Remaining word: DILETTANTE. 
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Whar will arpa be worth 


_ | Ten Years 


. ‘fom now ? 
LA LOT de- 


ff ld upon how 
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iA you keep your barn painted 
f and what kind of paint you use. . . Pro- 
tect your barn and out-buildings from sun and weather 
with Lowe Brothers Standard Barn Paint. It’s a first qual- 
ity barn paint that insures a good-looking job and 
lasting results. It’s made by a firm that for fifty years has 
supplied farmers with reliable paints . . . Lowe Brothers 
... Derby Red is a good barn paint too— costs a little less than 
| © “Standard.” It’s made double-thick for thinning with linseed 
oil. One gallon of Derby Red and one gallon of oil make 
“S.. two gallons of tough, weather-resisting barn paint. 
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THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio Factories + Toronto, Canada 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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PAINTS 6 VARNISHES 


FACTORY PRICE 
SAMPLE $1.18 

3 for $3.00 Postpaid 
Send for our 100 








A GENUINE $2.00 KNIFE FOR $1.18 POSTPAID 
Handy shaped Blade makes this knife best for mechanics, sogrte- 
men gpd farmers; EG light aes ie 


THE CLIPPER 


There are Sete A. 4.- %, de- 


stro: 
Bink Fite god Orta 














FARMS 


CHESAPEAKE AND OFFIC RY. 

W rite for free booklet about fertile Virginia 
farms with improvements. Delightful cli- 
mate. Livestock, eres general farm- 


ON 








Your ould have he ing. Pastt ti able rates 
han, not, | o i we to nearby markets. Schools and churches 

. excellent—good roads and taxes low. 
Clipper Lawn Mower Co. K. T. CRAWLEY, Land Agent, 
, mi. ROOM 335, CHESAPEAKE & O10 Ry., RICHMOND, VA. 











Booklet Free. Highest References. Best 
Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 
A or model TENTS examination of Patent Office records. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724 9th St., Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS — Our New 4dusehold Device 
bs oy and dries windows, sweeps, “coms Gi bat 


Complet fit less tha 
prea. "Harper Brush Works, 142 3rd. Street, Pairheld, lows 
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HAT is your record for the 
shortest job you ever did Bang! Wh 
that still gave you the most No 
trouble to get it done? 


Dr. S. A. Mitchell, of th You can't lose, and 


University of Virginia, will 
travel all the way to Norway for work that 


it was that? 
it was just-to remind you to 
turn back and read all the advertisements. 
if you don't 


home. Don’t forget, though, to plant 
many shrubs and plants that offer protec- 
tion for our low-nesting and ground-nesting 
birds. 


\ firecracker? 


Picking Peaches from a Wall 











will occupy only 30 seconds early in the \ Bird-Built The wind blew off the rape 
morning of June 29. He is going to mal Bird-House top of an old apple i 
special spectrum photographs of a tree near our house. 
eclipse of the sun. W oodpecke rs have worked at : the 
st until it is scarred from 
S top to bottom with holes; 
What Tt? but this old stub is a pe rfect 
5 hive of birds’ nests. The 
birds seem to think the wood- 
pet kers’ holes were made for ' 
their special henefit. So we | 
leave the stub. It is a better 
bird-house than we could 
make. |{By the way, if you 
want to build a _ bird-house 








and don’t know how, write 
our bird man; he'll tell you.— 


Ey 


We can hard- 
ly expect any 
horse to be so 
well educated that it will not, 
when pulling the cultivator 
between the rows of corn, 
reach over and take a nibble 
from a stalk ‘now and then. 
A good, open-meshed net for 


For Corn- 
Eating Horse 








You don’t know? Neither did we until we were 
told. This isa granary for wheat used in Garona, 
It would take some rat to gnaw 


West Africa. 
through that. 


Thunder and There is an average of 1,800 
thunder-storms in 
‘ in the world at any one time 
These give 300,000 


Lightning! 


all the year around. 


lightning flashes per hour. 


HERE are so 
many beautiful 


and interesting 


things in this good 
old world, that they 
deserve to be per- 
petuated by the 
camera. 

Today every one 
should have a cam- 
era. Photography is 
excellent business 
and artistic training 
for our young folks, 
as well as for those 
of larger growth and 
higher edugation. 

There is always a 
market for interest- 
ing news’ photo- 
graphs. An article 


today becomes 50 per cent more interesting if it is accompanied 
To arouse interest in photography we will give $50 7. 


by pictures. 


in prizes for the best photographs received before September 1, 


1927. 


The first prize will be $25; the second, $15; the third, $5; the 
fourth, $2.50; and the fifth, $2.50. We will also pay $2 each for 


progress 


the nose is better than to be 
all the time yelling at the 
horse or yanking on the lines 
to keep his head turned in 














the right direction. 


In France they train peach trees to run along a 


Fence corners should be 
kept mowed clean, just as 
much as the dooryard. 
Millions of noxious pests would 
then be starved out of house and 


Clean the 


Corners! 


growth. 





$ 50 mm Prizes for 
Best Photographs 






























any other photographs we can use. 


ere are the conditions. 
1. The photograph must be taken by the sender, but may be 


develo by any one. 


2. The photograph must be taken between June 1, 1927, and 


Read carefully: 


tember 1, 1927. 


written plainly on the back of the print. 


then, go to it. 
and lighting, take aim—snap! 


wall, and the trees not only do it, but bear well. 
The training begins as soon as the tree starts to 
branch, and the limbs are tied or fastened flat 
against the wall. The training fails to discourage 


September 1, 1927. 

3. It may be an 
indoor or outdoor 
subject. The sub- 
ject of the picture is 
to be chosen by the 
sender. 

4. Any size print 
may be sent for en- 
try in the contest. 

5. The prize win- 
ners and other pho- 
tographs bought in 
this contest to be 
the property of The 
Farm Journal and 
must not be used 
elsewhere without 
permission of the 
Npeag sea of The 
‘arm Journal. 


6. No photographs returned unless return postage is enclosed. 
No photograph considered in contest if received after Sep- 


8. All pearcerente should have name and address of sender 


9. The awards will be given to the ones whose photographs 
show skill in choosing good subjects, good lighting aa 

10. Send all photographs for prize contest to Photo 
The Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pick out a good subject, study the composition 


originality. 
ontest, 
Now 

















SSEX Super Six 


Here is an unprecedented thing to do. 


Essex Super-Six is the outstanding success of the year. 
Its sales have topped all records. Its popularity with 
thousands and tens of thousands of owners has made 
it the most brilliant accomplishment the industry 


has known. 


But Essex engineers have nowcreated an even greater 
and finer Essex Super-Six. So startling are its ad- 
vantages that at the height of the selling season, with 
the market stripped of Essex cars and thousands of 
unfilled orders on hand, we interrupted production 














to give buyers a greater and finer value. 


Dealers are now showing the finest Essex value of 
all time. Though factory production is the largest 
in our history and has recently been greatly in- 
creased, your promptness in ordering alone can 
insure delivery ahead of the multiplying thousands 
who want this new Essex. 
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The last straw 





A single G-E portable farm 
motor can be used to saw 
wood, pump water, cut ensi- 
lage and green feed, run 
grindstones, dairy ma- 
chinery, or hay hoists, and 
do many other tasks which 
take so muchtimeandlabor. 
G-E products beartheabove 
monogram. They are built 
for the greatest endurance 
and adaptability. A G-E 
Wiring System and G-E 
MAZDA lamps assure safe 
and convenient service all 
over the farm. 


HOULD any man work like this? No, say 

all the experts who have been working on 
farm electrification—for they have found that an 
electric motor can unload hay at acost so small 
that it is negligible. 


Time is no small item when the sun shines. Let 
one of the boys run the hoist while you watch 
the load melt away under you. Then you can 
send the team back for more. 


And this is not the only “last straw” that elec- 
tricity banishes from the farm. Hand milking, 
lugging ice, pumping water, and running the 
separator are end-of-the-day pictures that the 
electrified farm will see no more. 


If you are on an electric line or hope to be 
soon, ask your electric power company for a 
copy of the G-E Farm Book which explains 
many uses for electricity on the farm. 


NERAL ELECTRIC 








